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In  “Bitter  Voyage,”  a  four-part  series  published  last  spring,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  readers  learned  why  Chinese  immigrants  risk  their  lives 
aboard  crowded,  leaky  ships  for  passage  to  a  harsh  underground  life  in  the 
land  of  the  free. 

Reporting  from  China’s  Fujian  Province,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 

Mexico  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  The  Chronicle  uncovered  the 
stunning  scope  of  a  $3  billion-a-year  business  in  the  trafficking  of  human 
beings  and  its  profound  implications  for  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

The  Chronicle’s  series  showed  how  immigration  laws  governing 
political  asylum  have  unwittingly  encouraged  human  smuggling,  and  it  fore¬ 
shadowed  policy  changes  proposed  by  the  White  House  two  months  later. 

“Bitter  Voyage.”  Another  reason  why  more  Northern  Californians  turn 
to  The  Chronicle.  francisw  (C^r^nUU 

Northern  California’s  Leading  Newspaper 
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Excess  baggage 


OCTOBER 

O"  1  1  — Newspaper  Flexographic  Users  Group  Meeting,  Radisson 
Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

1  3«  1  5 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Convention, 
Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1  3- 1  6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  National  Convention, 
Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Resort,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  6 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Conference, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

1  7-30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western 
Region  Conference,  Hilton  Beach  Resort,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
3 1  -33 — -New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  Fall  Sales  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

3 1  -34 — Society  of  Environmental  journalists  National  Conference, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

34- 36 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  111. 

35- 38 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distrib¬ 
utors  Fall  Conference,  Golden  Nugget  Resort  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

39-30 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association  Journalism 
Opportunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  Nob  Hill  Masonic  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  O- 1  3 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  4- 1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4- 1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

JANUARY 

33-36 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

FEBRUARY 

1 0- 1  3 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1  3- 1 4 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton 
Center,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  3- 1 6 — Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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JOURNALISTS,  AS  MOST  of  us  know,  ask  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Ergo,  lots  of  the  quoted  comments  that  we  see  in 
news  stories  are  in  response  to  questions.  Most  of  us  see  no 
need  to  wave  a  flag  when  such  a  quote  appears. 

But  not  all  of  us.  “When  asked  about”  and  its  variants  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  far  more  often  than  any  reasonable  reader 
would  expect.  Some  amateurs  use  these  phrases  compul¬ 
sively.  But  plenty  of  seasoned  reporters  salt  their  copy  with 
this  excess  baggage,  too.  “When  asked  about  the  budget 
crunch,”  goes  the  typical  version,  “the  mayor  said  he  was 
giving  the  matter  serious  consideration.” 

A  veteran  with  a  wire-service  national  desk  produced  this 
version:  “Bush,  talking  with  reporters  on  Air  Force  One  as 
he  returned  from  a  speech  in  Atlanta,  was  asked  about 
prospects  for  a  summit. 

“  ‘It  depends  a  lot  on  what ....’” 

“When  asked  about”  almost  always  is  an  awkward  and 
odd  construction.  For  one  thing,  it’s  an  elliptical  way  of 
writing  “when  he/she  was  asked  about,”  a  clause  that’s  espe¬ 
cially  lame  because  it’s  in  the  passive  voice. 

Maybe  ego  explains  the  appeal  of  “when  asked  about.” 
The  phrase  allows  intrusive  reporters  to  jump  into  a  third- 
person  story  that  doesn’t  call  for  their  presence.  “Look  at 
me!”  they  seem  to  be  saying.  “I  asked  a  question.” 

Of  course,  some  quotations  exist  only  because  a  reporter 
asked  a  question  and  insisted  that  the  source  respond.  If 
readers  won’t  fully  understand  a  quote  without  knowing  that 
it  was  forced  by  a  direct  question,  then  the  reporter  should 
include  that  information. 

Another  bit  of  excess  baggage  that  slips  into  news  stories 
all  too  often  is  “alleged,”  a  knee-jerk  term  that  seems  to  be 
misused  as  often  as  it’s  used  correctly. 

The  last  thing  that  we  want  to  do  is  convict  anybody  in 
the  columns  of  our  newspaper,  of  course.  Everyone  deserves 
his  day  in  court.  And,  until  somebody’s  convicted  of  a  crime, 
both  newspapers  and  the  justice  system  should  presume  in¬ 
nocence.  Nonetheless,  our  careless  use  of  “alleged”  suggests 
that  we  sometimes  throw  it  into  copy  without  thought  to 
fairness,  sense  or  anything  else. 

“Alleged”  simply  means  “unproven,”  and  “accused”  con¬ 
tains  the  same  sense.  It’s  therefore  redundant  to  write  that 
someone  was  accused  of  an  alleged  crime.  Besides,  we  usu¬ 
ally  know  that  a  crime  has  taken  place.  So  it  isn’t  the  crime 
that’s  alleged.  If  someone  is  accused  of  a  crime,  he’s  an  al¬ 
leged  criminal.  It  makes  no  sense  to  write,  as  my  newspaper 
recently  did,  “The  gunman  .  . .  was  being  held  in  the  Justice 
Center  jail  Sunday  on  accusations  of  aggravated  murder  and 
several  other  alleged  crimes  .  .  .  .” 

The  same  goes  for  “charged  with  an  alleged  crime,”  of 
course,  or  any  other  construction  in  which  it’s  clear  —  with¬ 
out  “alleged”  —  that  a  crime  has  taken  place  and  that 
somebody  merely  has  been  accused,  rather  than  convicted, 
of  committing  it. 

Hart  is  staff  develobment  director  and  writine  coach  at  the 
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‘‘Parade  is  a  partner  in  serving 
our  readers.” 

“We’ve  distributed  Parade  since  1956,  and  there’s  no  question  that  it  helps  us 
sell  Sunday  newspapers.  Parade’s  entertaining  columns  and  timely  articles  have 
high  reader  appeal,  and  our  regular  surveys  show  that  ‘Personality  Parade’  is 
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one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  our  Sunday  paper. 

“Parade  also  provides  a  full  package  of  promotion 
and  community  outreach  opportunities — weekly  pro¬ 
motion  materials,  photo  exhibits,  All-America  High 
School  sports  teams,  and  the  annual  Young  Columbus 
educational  trip  to  Europe — which  all  demonstrate  a 
partnership  approach  to  business  with  our  newspaper. 

“In  fact,  while  some  newspapers  use  Young  Columbus 
to  support  their  NIE  efforts,  we’ve  successfully  used  it 
for  25  years  within  our  youth  carrier  program.  It’s  a 
great  recruiting  tool...  and  an  incredible  experience  for 
the  outstanding  winners  of  our  contests.” 


Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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In  Brief 


Guild  wins  raises 
at  Denver  Post 

AFTER  A  FIVE-YEAR  pay  freeze,  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Guild  has  ratified  a  five-year  contract  that  gives  about  800 
Denver  Post  workers  17%  raises. 

Voting  143-20,  the  Guild  in  September  approved  a  pact 
calling  for  3%  pay  hikes  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  and 
4%  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The  union  represents  work¬ 
ers  in  news,  advertising,  circulation,  finance  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Guild  approved  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  Post  for  refusing  to  make  raises  fully  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  when  the  last  contract  expired. 

Instead,  the  new  contract  calls  for  the  Post  to  pay  a  “sign¬ 
ing  bonus”  equal  to  86%  of  the  first  year’s  raise. 

Union  members  were  bitter  because  when  William  Dean 
Singleton’s  Media  News  Group  acquired  the  Post  from  Times 
Mirror  Co.  in  1988,  the  Guild  gave  up  its  1987  pay  raise  and 
swallowed  a  five-year  pay  freeze  to  help  Singleton  save  the 
then-money-losing  paper.  The  Post  competes  with  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.’s  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  union  said  that  counting  the  effect  of  inflation,  the 
sacrifice  cost  some  workers  26%  of  their  pay. 

The  1987  pay  raise  was  restored  last  year,  so  the  new  con¬ 
tract’s  raises  are  computed  on  1987  pay  scales. 

The  Post’s  owners  and  management  “have  poisoned  the 
well  of  employee  goodwill,”  the  Guild’s  resolution  said.  “The 
workers  helped  bring  the  Post  back  from  oblivion,  and  now 
the  workers  are  being  repaid  with  economic  oblivion.” 

Union  organizer  Mike  Burrell  said  management  admitted 
in  negotiations  that  the  Post’s  financial  condition  had  im¬ 
proved  significantly  and  that  cash  flow  was  positive. 

The  union  also  failed  to  win  a  401  (k)  retirement  plan. 

However,  terms  of  the  agreement  call  for  the  first  increase 
in  pension  benefits  since  1982,  Burrell  said.  Pension  benefits 
of  $28  a  month  for  each  year  of  service  will  increase  to  $35  by 
1996.  — George  Garneau 

Besieged  Yeltsin  imposes, 
then  lifts  censorship 

RUSSIAN  PRESIDENT  BORIS  Yeltsin,  trying  to  consoli¬ 
date  power  after  crushing  a  revolt  by  former  Communists  in 
Parliament,  shut  down  opposition  media,  including  Pravda, 
and  reimposed  censorship  on  Moscow  news  outlets. 

The  moves  came  after  pro-Parliament  mobs  attacked  Rus¬ 
sia’s  main  television  center  in  an  effort  to  topple  Yeltsin  and 
pro-Yeltsin  military  units  forcibly  ousted  rebels  from  the  Par¬ 
liament  building  and  jailed  them.  More  than  100  people  died 
in  the  fighting. 

Moscow  newspapers  appeared  with  blank  spaces  after 
Yeltsin’s  censors  killed  stories  questioning  his  handling  of  the 
crisis. 

After  news  organizations  protested,  Yeltsin  lifted  censor¬ 
ship,  saying  it  was  a  temporary  measure  during  the  emer¬ 
gency,  the  Associated  Press  reported. 
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Hollinger  earnings  drop 

HOLLINGER  INC.,  THE  Canadian  owner  of  London’s  Dai¬ 
ly  Telegraph,  reported  plunging  net  profits  from  slightly  low¬ 
er  revenues  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Hollinger,  headed  by  Conrad  Black,  reported  that  six- 
month  net  earnings  dropped  to  $24.6  million,  from  $54.1  mil¬ 
lion,  and  revenues  dipped  to  $433.4  million,  from  $436.6  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  one-time  items,  earnings  slipped  $1.3  million  to 
$22  million. 

The  company  said  results  improved  at  non-Canadian  op¬ 
erations. 
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About  Awards 


NNA  Awards.  Winners  of  the  1993  National  Newspaper 
Association  Better  Newspaper  Contest  were  announced 
at  the  organization’s  meeting  last  month  in  Cincinnati. 

General  excellence  awards  went  to  the  Washington  Times; 
Litchfield  County  Times,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  Jackson  Hole 
(Wyo.)  News;  Indianola,  Iowa,  Record'Herald  and  Indianola 
Tribune;  and  Monticello  (Minn.)  Times. 

Top  awards  for  typography  were  presented  to  the  Merced 
(Calif.)  Sun-Star;  Times  of  Acadiana,  Lafayette,  La.;  Jackson 
Hole  Guide,  Jackson,  Wyo.;  and  Northwest  Iowa  Review, 
Sheldon. 

First  prizes  for  color  went  to  the  Washington  Times  and 
San  Jose  Metro. 

Jim  O’Connell  of  the  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post  was  recognized  for 
editorial  cartooning. 

The  Old  Colony  Memorial,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  won  for  best 
letter  to  the  editor.  The  River  Falls  (Wis.)  Journal  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  its  letters  page. 

Recognized  for  editorials  were  Bob  Brown,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press;  Maureen  Robertson,  Ramona  (Calif.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  and  Wayne  Trotter,  Tecumseh  (Okla.)  Countywide 
News. 

The  Mountain  Democrat,  Placerville,  Calif.,  and  Monti¬ 
cello  Times  won  for  best  editorial  pages. 

The  NNA  Herrick  Editorial  Award  was  presented  to  the 
Daily  Ledger-Post  Dispatch,  Antioch,  Calif.,  and  Zapata 
County  News,  Zapata,  Texas.  First  prizes  in  the  freedom  of 
information  category  went  to  the  TimeS'News,  Burlington, 
N.C.,  and  Alamance  News,  Graham,  N.C. 

The  Gicinnett  Post-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Ga.,  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  public  notice  and  promotion. 

Top  awards  for  spot  news  reporting  were  presented  to  the 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News;  Intermountain  News,  Burney,  Calif.; 
and  Steve  Anderson  of  the  Wood  River  Journal,  Hailey,  Ida¬ 
ho.  Tim  McLaughlin,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune,  and 
Sandra  B.  Cline  and  Laura  N.  Miller,  Zionsville,  Ind.,  Times 
Sentinel,  won  for  investigative  or  in-depth  reporting. 

Feature-reporting  awards  went  to  Elizabeth  A.  Marchak, 
Washington  Times;  Mike  Peters,  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune; 
Fran  McLean,  Argus  Observer,  Ontario,  Ore.;  Susan 
Thornton,  Columbia  (Md.)  Flier;  Jerry  Reynolds  and  Eric 
Haase,  Indian  Country  Today,  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  Jane  Mey¬ 
er,  Mercer  Island  (Wash.)  Reporter;  Stephen  King,  Ark  Val¬ 
ley  News,  Valley  Center,  Kan.;  and  Newton  E.  Renfro,  Netu- 
ton  County  News,  Granby,  Mo. 

Best-writing  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Washington 
Times;  Arizona  Business  Gazette,  Phoenix;  and  Monticello 
Times. 

Recognized  for  their  columns  were  George  Frazier,  Pacific 
Sun,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.;  Bill  Schanen,  Ozaukee  Press,  Port 
Washington,  Wis.;  Nick  Peterson,  Okanogan  Valley 
Gazette'Tribune,  Oroville,  Wash.;  Judith  Olney,  Washington 
Times;  Geraldine  Spencer  Birch,  Red  Rock  News,  Sedona, 
Ariz.;  and  Cindy  Bevington,  High  Springs  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Winners  in  the  use  of  photos  were  the  Rome  (Ga.)  NewS' 
Tribune;  Delavan,  Wis.,  Week;  and  Fort  Mill  (S.C.)  Times. 
Photo-essay  winners  were  Cathaleen  Curtiss,  Washington 
Times;  Tom  Noonan,  Sonoma  (Calif.)  Index-Tribune;  and 
Intermountain  News. 

The  Metro  and  David  Maroney  of  the  Herald  Journal, 


Monticello,  Ind.,  were  recognized  for  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy.  Feature-picture  awards  went  to  Dan  Plutchak,  Week; 
Dan  Lassiter,  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.)  Times;  and  Ted  M. 
Huettman,  Wisner  (Neb.)  Neuis-Chronicle. 

Recognized  for  their  family  or  living  pages  were  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Ledger'Post  Dispatch  and  Livingston  County  Press,  How¬ 
ell,  Mich. 

Special-issue  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Rome  Netvs-Tri- 
bune.  Old  Colony  Memorial  and  River  Falls  Journal. 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  and  Record'Herald  and 
Indianola  Tribune  were  honored  for  promotion. 

Awards  for  best  advertising  idea  went  to  the  Merced  Sun- 
Star  and  Oakland  (Neb.)  Independent. 

Recognized  for  community  service  were  the  Memorial  and 
Northwest  Iowa  Review;. 

First  prizes  in  the  sports-page  category  went  to  the  Sun- 
Star,  Jackson  Hole  Guide  and  Review.  Also  recognized  for 
sports,  by  category:  feature  —  Matt  Wasniewski,  Fauquier 
Citizen,  Warrenton,  Va.,  and  Kathleen  Cordeiro  and  Mike 
Davidson,  Westford  Eagle,  Chelmsford,  Mass.;  column  — 
John  Hawkins,  Washington  Times,  and  Robert  Frohlich, 
Tahoe  World,  Tahoe  City,  Calif.;  and  photo  —  Garth  Dowl¬ 
ing,  Jackson  Hole  News,  and  Craig  Hacker,  Ark  Valley 
News. 

Top  prizes  for  agricultural  news  coverage  went  to  the  Fire- 
baugh  (Calif.)  Mendota  Journal  and  Perry  (Iowa)  Chief. 

Business  and  economic  news  awards  were  presented  to 
the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune  and  Metro. 

The  Litchfield  County  Times  was  recognized  for  energy 
coverage.  Top  awards  for  coverage  of  health-related  issues 
went  to  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  and  Columbia  Falls, 
Mont.,  Hungry  Horse  News. 

The  Sun-Star  was  recognized  for  coverage  of  literacy.  The 
Riverdale  Press,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  won  for  coverage  of  environ¬ 
mental  news.  The  award  for  performing  arts  coverage  went 
to  the  Washington  Times.  Simone  Wilson  of  the  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  Paper  won  for  best  review. 

SNA  JoaraalisI  of  lha  Yaar.  Ken  Wood,  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  of  Sun  Newspapers  of  Cleveland,  was  named  Subur¬ 
ban  Journalist  of  the  Year  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America.  Other  newspaper  companies  that  the  trade  as¬ 
sociation  recognized  with  awards  were  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.;  DFW  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Arlington,  Texas;  ArCom  Publishing,  Herndon,  Va.; 
Northwest  Newspapers,  Crystal  Lake,  111.;  Concord  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau;  and 
HomeTown  Newspapers,  Novi,  Mich. 

Marqaatff*  Uaivarsity  By-Line  Award.  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  has  chosen  John  Maxwell  Hamil¬ 
ton,  director  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Manship 
School  of  Journalism,  Baton  Rouge,  to  receive  its  By-Line 
Award,  which  recognizes  Marquette  alumni. 

Kera/Ferry  U.N.  Reporting  Award.  Washington 
Post  reporters  William  Branigin  and  Keith  Richburg  have 
been  selected  by  the  New  York-based  executive  search  firm 
Korn/Ferry  to  receive  its  award  for  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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New  FoIA  policy 

THE  NEW  POLICY  from  President  Clinton  and  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  on  implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  replaces  one 
that  encouraged  obfuscation  rather  than  freedom.  The  new  policy  em¬ 
phasizes  the  openness  that  Clinton  spoke  about  frequently  during  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  his  administration. 

Rather  than  injecting  freedom  into  the  government’s  handling  of  clas¬ 
sified  information,  previous  application  of  the  FoIA  did  just  the  opposite. 
About  500  lawsuits  challenging  FoIA  restrictions  are  pending,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Reno’s  memo  about  the  new  policy  that  was  sent  to  department  and 
agency  heads  said,  “The  Department  of  Justice  will  no  longer  defend  an 
agency’s  withholding  of  information  merely  because  there  is  a  ‘substantial 
legal  basis’  for  doing  so.  Rather,  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  defend 
a  non-disclosure  decision,  we  will  apply  a  presumption  of  disclosure.” 

All  Justice  Department  regulations  regarding  the  FoIA  and  Privacy  Act 
as  well  as  FoIA  forms  will  be  reviewed,  according  to  the  memo.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  FoIA  officers  have  been  instructed  to  review  pending  litigation  and 
determine  which  cases  can  be  settled  based  on  the  new  policy. 

These  actions  are  to  be  applauded.  However,  we  must  remember  that 
old  practices  die  hard.  It  may  take  time  to  change  the  attitudes  of  secre¬ 
cy  that  have  been  almost  a  way  of  life  for  many  government  officials  for 
many  years. 

Put  this  FoIA  proposal  with  the  president’s  initiative  aimed  at  declassi- 
fying  government  documents,  some  of  which  have  been  secret  since 
World  War  I,  and  we  may  get  real  progress  toward  openness.  Officials  at 
the  National  Archives  admit  that  they  are  sitting  on  more  than  300  mil¬ 
lion  classified  documents,  and  other  government  agencies  hold  a  large 
number  of  secret  documents.  Those  figures  are  appalling  and  disgusting 
in  a  supposedly  democratic  society.  They  make  our  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  a  hollow  shell. 

In  April,  Clinton  named  a  committee  of  government  officials  to  create 
a  plan  for  declassifying  documents  and  protecting  secrets  {E&P,  May  29, 
p.  6).  Reportedly,  a  draft  proposal  calling  for  automatic  declassification  of 
documents  after  40  years  is  circulating  in  government  offices  and  may  go 
to  the  White  House  by  the  end  of  November. 

Adoption  of  that  policy  would  release  an  overwhelming  flood  of  docu¬ 
ments  to  the  American  people.  Even  if  the  release  is  phased  in  during 
several  years,  it  is  must  be  done.  Every  year  that  declassification  is  de¬ 
ferred  makes  the  problem  more  complex.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
people  are  told  all  the  information  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  for 
decades. 
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It’s  time  for 
another  apology 


by  MarcheVle  Renise  Barber 

IF  YOU  BELIEVE  the  old  adage,  the 
one  that  insists  “actions  speak  louder 
than  words,”  you  would  have  been 
moved  by  what  you  saw  during  the 
1993  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Journalists. 

Dubbed  “Stepping  into  Tomorrow,” 
the  five-day-long  Houston  convention 
included  the  now-notorious  symposium 
“Hip-Hop:  The  Medium,  its  Message 
and  Responsibility.” 


Newspaperdom« 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  In  the 

government’s  antitrust  suit  against 
the  Associated  Press,  a  special 
three-judge  federal  court  panel  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
upheld  the  right  of  AP’s  member¬ 
ship  to  approve  admission  of  appli¬ 
cants.  But  the  court  directed  that 
AP  bylaws  be  rewritten  to  prevent 
a  member  in  a  field  (morning, 
evening  or  Sunday  in  the  same 
city)  from  barring  admission  of  an¬ 
other  in  that  field.  The  judgment 
was  stayed  for  60  days,  pending  a 
possible  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  said  Army  and  Navy  cen¬ 
sorship  methods  were  keeping  the 
American  public  from  being  in¬ 
formed  adequately  about  the  war.  It 
said,  “Any  letdown  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  was  not  due  to  lack  of  patrio¬ 
tism  but  to  lack  of  facts  because  of 
the  disinclination  of  high  naval 
and  military  authorities  to  evaluate 
what  is  information  to  which  the 
public  is  entitled.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  9,  1943 
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In  one  corner  stood  Richard  Shaw, 
known  as  “Bushwick  Bill  of  the  Geto 
Boys”  to  rap  fans.  In  the  other  were 
some  of  America’s  most  influential 
black  journalists.  During  the  discus¬ 
sion,  Shaw  used  the  terms  “bitches” 
and  “hos”  to  describe  women.  He 
made  other  offensive  remarks  that  en¬ 
raged  many  in  attendance. 

Instead  of  deciding  that  the  shoe 
didn’t  fit  so  there  was  no  need  to  wear 
it,  hundreds  of  women  and  some  men 
in  the  audience  stormed  out  in  protest. 

After  outgoing  president  Sidmel 
Estes-Sumpter  demanded  an  apology, 
Shaw  humbly  complied.  “I’m  sorry  for 
speaking  my  mind  and  being  myself.  I 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,  as  I  always  for¬ 
give  myself,”  he  said,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post  account. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
Shaw’s  actions:  Speaking  his  mind  in 
the  typical  “in  yo’  face”  street  style,  the 
essence  of  rap  culture. 

The  response  from  black  journalists 
who  work  in  an  industry  that  supports 
freedom  of  expression:  Goodbye! 

I  bet  Shaw  was  not  surprised.  After 
all,  for  Shaw  and  many  like  him,  aban¬ 


donment  is  all  too  familiar. 

Since  Shaw’s  remarks,  some  have 
begun  to  focus  attention  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  division  between  black  men  and 
black  women.  Even  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  rap  lyrics,  which,  many 
complain,  degrade  black  women  and 
glorify  violence. 

To  understand  Shaw’s  message,  we 
first  must  understand  rap  music,  its 
message,  culture  and  followers,  who 
most  often  are  black,  male,  young  and 
poor. 

Many  of  today’s  young  black  males 
are  raised  in  homes  headed  by  women, 
where  the  father  has  walked  away. 
Many  attend  inner-city  schools  that 
lack  the  resources  and  often  the  con¬ 
cern  to  address  their  specific  needs. 

Alienated,  many  black  males  drop 
out  of  high  school  and  into  low-paying 
jobs,  unemployment  and,  eventually, 
despair.  When  they  are  not  trying  to 
avoid  inner-city  crime,  their  obstacles 
are  police  brutality,  inadequate  nutri¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  health  care  and  hous¬ 
ing.  Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  them. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that 
many  of  these  disenfranchised  black 
men,  and  black  women  who  suffer 
through  a  similar  existence,  turn  to  rap 
music  to  illustrate  their  plight  and  vent 
their  rage. 

As  journalists,  we  are  able  to  type 


(See  Viewpoint  on  page  33) 


THen-NABJ  president  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter  asks  for  an  apology  from  rap  singer 
“Bushwick  Bill”  after  hundreds  of  journalists  walked  out  on  a  panel  discussion 
during  which  he  used  offensive  language. 
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A  Debate 
About  Ethics  Code 


Editors  join  actor  in  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  written 
ethics  code  that  details  standards  of  journalist  conduct, 
but  libel  lawyer  says  it  could  hurt  newspapers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DURING  THE  NEXT  year,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Managing  Editor  members 
will  be  debating  a  draft  ethics  code 
that  details  standards  of  journalist  con¬ 
duct  ranging  from  checking  quotes  to 
quitting  discriminatory  private  clubs. 

On  the  last  day  of  its  recent  59th 
annual  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
APME  provided  a  preview  of  that  de¬ 
bate  with  an  all-star  panel  of  editors, 
lawyers,  politicians  —  and  one  real 
Hollywood  star. 

“In  the  polls  that  are  taken  ...  I 
would  like  to  see  the  esteem  of  jour¬ 
nalists  go  up  instead  of  down.  And  1 
think  that  a  written  [ethics]  code  is  a 
first  step  towards  that,”  actor  Tom  Sell- 
eck  said. 

The  former  Magnum,  P.I.  star  — 
whose  conservative  Republican  views 
are  well-known  —  joined  the  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
and  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors  in  endorsing  the  APME 
draft  ethics  code. 

As  Selleck  expressed  his  support, 
those  journalists  argued  that  increas¬ 
ingly  skeptical  readers  are  demanding 
more  of  newspapers  along  an  entire 
range  of  ethical  conduct. 

“We’ve  got  ourselves  in  a  credibility 
crisis  because  we  have  avoided  these 
codes,”  said  Jennifer  Carroll,  managing 
editor  of  the  State  Journal. 

“To  some  extent,  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  say  what  you  stand  for,”  said 
Dale  Bye,  APSE  president  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

However,  First  Amendment  lawyer 
Richard  Winfield  warned  journalists 
that  the  APME  draft  code  may  be  too 


willing  to  say  too  much. 

“These  codes  do  not  exist  in  a  vacu¬ 
um,”  said  Winfield,  AP’s  general  coun¬ 
sel.  “Newspapers  have  many  adver¬ 
saries  out  there:  Libel  plaintiffs’  attor¬ 
neys,  politicians,  government  agencies, 
prosecutors”  and  other  special  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  APME  draft  code  is  so  detailed 
—  especially  about  what  constitutes 
deception  and  conflicts  of  interest  — 
that  it  could  provide  potent  courtroom 


ammunition  for  those  adversaries, 
Winfield  argued. 

“To  the  extent  that  you  knowingly 
and  willingly  give  these  adversaries  en¬ 
try  points,  hooks  and  advantages  .  .  . 
you  have  made  [an  opposing  attorney] 
able  to  prove  a  case  of  ‘journalistic 
malpractice,’  ”  he  said. 

Winfield  noted,  for  instance,  that 
the  APME  code  condemns  deceptive 
reporting  techniques,  such  as  hidden 
tape  recorders  or  impersonation,  as 
“outside  the  bounds  of  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  journalistic  behavior.” 

However,  the  draft  code  then  has  a 
long  series  of  circumstances  that  could 
justify  deception,  he  said. 

“I  think  it  is  naive,  dangerous  [and] 
will  cause  far  more  harm  than  it  will 
help  to  provide  the  public  with  a  list  of 
methods  to  [carry  out]  an  ‘objection¬ 
able’  practice,”  Winfield  said. 


The  panelists  also  debated  the  legal 
effect  of  the  draft  code’s  language  on 
accuracy. 

According  to  the  code,  “Newspapers 
should  develop  and  use  safeguards  to 
avoid  error.  These  should  include  sys¬ 
tematic  verification  of  facts  and  quota¬ 
tions  and  corroboration  of  critical  in¬ 
formation.” 

Winfield  said,  “I  read  that  as  an 
obligation.  My  point  is  that  giving  a 
blueprint,  a  road  map,  a  hook  to  your 


adversary  to  use  in  entering  your  paper 
.  .  .  on  balance  is  far  more  injurious 
than  having  the  kind  of  broad  lan¬ 
guage  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
has  in  its  ethics  code.” 

Indeed,  Sun-Sentinel  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Earl  Maucker  said  his  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  draft  code  is  that  “it’s 
overwritten  .  . .  too  long,  too  laborious 
and  it  needs  to  be  simplified.” 

“This  seems  to  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether  over  the  past  year  by  every  po¬ 
litically  correct  committee  that  is  out 
there,  which  added  its  own  little  nu¬ 
ances,”  said  Maucker,  who  described 
the  Sun-Sentinel’s  ethics  code  as  three 
paragraphs  long. 

Courant  editor  Michael  Waller, 
however,  said  the  detail  is  important  in 
reassuring  readers. 

“To  do  all  this  orally,  to  keep  it 
vague  and  then  believe  that  [all  jour- 


“I  think  it  is  naive,  dangerous  [and]  will  cause  far 
more  harm  than  it  will  help  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  list  of  methods  to  [carry  out]  an 
‘objectionable’  practice,”  Winfield  said. 
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Excerpts  from  proposed  code 


Actor  Tom  Selleck,  shown  above  with  bat 
in  hand  hugging  former  Detroit  Tigers 
pitcher  Mark  Fidrych  after  hitting  a 
home  run  off  him  during  a  celebrity 
hitting  contest,  told  newspaper  executives 
at  the  recent  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  convention  that  he  favors  written 
ethics  standards  for  journalists. 


nalists]  are  going  to  do  it  —  we’re  just 
kidding  ourselves,”  said  Waller,  whose 
newspaper  has  a  written  ethics  code. 

Waller  also  argued  that  having  a 
written  code  may  not  be  as  harmful  in 
court  as  some  lawyers  think  and  may 
even  help  convince  jurors  that  a  paper 
is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Similarly,  non-journalists  on  the 
APME  panel  urged  stringent  stan¬ 
dards. 

“The  public  might  be  shocked  that 
journalists  will  not  go  on  record  to  say, 
‘We  will  make  every  effort  to  verify’ 
critical  —  and  that’s  what  it  involves 
—  critical  information  before  printing 
that  critical  information,”  said  panel 
moderator  Michael  Josephson  of  the 
Joseph  and  Edna  josephson  Institute  of 
Ethics. 

“I’m  surprised  that  in  1993,  you  are 
still  grappling  with  a  serious  effort  like 
an  ethics  code,”  said  Indian  activist 
Vernon  Bellecourt,  chairman  of  the 
National  Coalition  on  Racism  in 
Sports  and  Media,  who  also  uses  the 
Chippewa  name  Waubu-lnini.  “I’d 
have  thought  you’d  have  settled  this  by 
now.” 


THE  PROPOSED  ASSOCIATED 
Press  Managing  Editors  Declaration  of 
Ethics  goes  into  considerable  detail 
about  a  wide  range  of  journalism  prac¬ 
tices  in  its  effort  “to  define  professional 
standards  by  which  newspapers  build 
and  maintain  the  public  trust.” 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  draft 
code: 

•  Accuracy.  Newspapers  should  de¬ 
velop  and  use  safeguards  to  avoid  error. 
These  should  include  systematic  verifi¬ 
cation  of  facts  and  quotations  and  cor¬ 
roboration  of  critical  information. 

•  Alteration  (of  quotations). 
While  some  newspapers  may  impose  a 
stricter  standard,  there  may  be  little  or 
no  actual  harm  in  altering  quotes  in 
the  following  limited  circumstances: 

(1)  Correcting  grammar  that  could 
make  the  statement  confusing  or 
would  make  the  speaker  appear  foolish; 

(2)  Avoiding  dialect  that  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  story. 

•  Honesty.  Deceptive  practices 
such  as  misrepresentation,  trickery,  im¬ 
personation  and  use  of  hidden  tape 
recorders  or  cameras  in  news  gathering 
can  seriously  undermine  a  newspaper’s 
credibility  and  trustworthiness.  These 
practices  are  outside  the  bounds  of 
generally  accepted  journalistic  behav¬ 
ior. 

An  editor  confronted  with  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  exceed  those  bounds  should 
meet  the  following  minimum  condi¬ 
tions: 

( 1 )  Public  importance:  The  expect¬ 
ed  news  story  must  be  of  such  vital 
public  interest  that  its  news  value 
clearly  outweighs  the  damage  to  trust 
and  credibility  that  might  result  from 
the  use  of  deception. 

(2)  Alternatives:  The  story  cannot 
reasonably  be  recast  to  avoid  the  need 
to  deceive. 

(3)  Last  resort:  All  other  means  of 
getting  the  story  must  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

(4)  Editorial  approval:  The  decision 
to  use  deception  must  be  approved  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  newsroom  after 
thorough  discussion. 

(5)  Disclosure:  The  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  reason  they  were  used 
must  be  disclosed  in  print  at  the  time 
the  story  is  published. 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  condi¬ 
tions,  as  a  final  caution,  an  editor 
should  ask  these  questions:  (A)  Was 


the  decision  to  deceive  discussed  as 
thoroughly  and  broadly  as  feasible  and 
do  other  staffers  generally  accept  the 
decision?  (B)  Will  readers  and  staff 
members  tend  to  agree  that  the  story 
justified  the  deception? 

•  Conflicts  of  interest,  journalists 
should  avoid  activities  that  could  com¬ 
promise  their  newspaper,  even  in  situ¬ 
ations  where  they  are  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  coverage.  For  example,  they 
should  avoid  signing  petitions  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  demonstrations  (or)  serv¬ 
ing  outside  the  newspaper  in  a  deci¬ 
sion-making  capacity  or  as  a  fund-rais¬ 
er  in  organizations  that  can  be 
expected  to,  or  actually  do,  generate 
significant  news. 

(1)  Gifts  and  gratuities:  journalists 
should  not  accept  favors  or  gifts,  subsi¬ 
dized  or  free  travel,  accommodations, 
special  discounts,  tickets  to  sports  or 
entertainment  events,  or  other  benefits 
from  news  sources  or  organizations 
that  the  newspaper  may  cover. 

(2)  Relationships  with  newsmakers: 
journalists  should  avoid  any  financial 
interests  that  could  raise  questions 
about  their  impartiality,  such  as  co-au- 
thoring  a  book  .  .  .  with  newsmakers 
they  cover. 

(3)  Contests:  Stories,  photographs 
and  illustrations  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
awards  or  prizes .... 

•  Fairness. 

( 1 )  Opportunity  to  reply:  In  report¬ 
ing  any  statements  that  could  injure 
the  reputation  of  an  individual  or 
group,  those  affected  must  be  given  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  reply. 

(2)  Courtesy  and  compassion:  Spe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  to  treat  sensi¬ 
tively  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
dealing  with  the  press. 

•  Diversity.  Diversity  is  an  issue 
with  respect  to  age,  gender,  race,  eth¬ 
nicity,  religion,  socioeconomic  status, 
sexual  orientation  and  disability. 

( 1 )  Staffing:  Editors  must  make  con¬ 
certed,  sustained  efforts  to  recruit,  re¬ 
tain  and  develop  staffs  that  reflect  the 
variety  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

(2)  Professional  conduct:  journalists 
should  conduct  themselves  in  a  way 
that  underscores  a  commitment  to  fair 
treatment  for  all  people.  Membership 
in  discriminatory  clubs  undermines  a 
journalist’s  credibility. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Death  Threats,  Arrests, 
Imprisonment,  Torture 

Journalism  is  a  dangerous  profession  in  Huanta,  Peru, 
where  14  journalists  have  been  killed  since  1983 


by  Karen  Lange 

WHERE  ALEJANDRO  CORONADO 
comes  from,  journalism  is  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  profession  that  there  is  a  tomb 
to  hold  its  dead. 

Three  of  14  journalists  killed  since 
1983  in  Coronado’s  hometown  of 
Huanta,  Peru,  lie  in  the  mausoleum.  It 
has  room  for  20  more. 

On  the  side  of  the  one-story  cement 
building,  erected  in  1985  by  Coronado 
and  another  local  reporter,  appear  the 
words,  “The  journalist  is  a  friend.” 

That  message  often  has  been  lost  on 
the  government  soldiers,  local  militia¬ 
men,  drug  traffickers  and  Shining  Path 
guerrillas  struggling  for  power  in  and 
around  Huanta. 

Coronado,  a  radio  broadcaster, 
Reuters  correspondent  and  free-lance 
writer  for  a  national  daily  and 
newsweekly,  has  suffered  death  threats, 
arrests,  imprisonment  and  torture.  He 
has  lost  five  of  six  journalist  friends 
with  whom  he  grew  up  in  the  poor 
southern  mountain  town. 

The  28-year-old  reporter  told  his 
story  many  times  during  the  spring  se¬ 
mester  as  a  visiting  fellow  at  Duke 
University’s  DeWitt  Wallace  Center  for 
Communications  and  Journalism  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

A  Ford  Foundation  grant  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  center  to  expand  its  program 
to  include  journalists  who  work  in 
emerging  democracies  or  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  hardship,  executive  director 
Dee  Reid  said.  Coronado  said  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  visit  for  him  was 
sharing  experiences  with  other  jour¬ 
nalists,  including  those  from  Poland 
and  Germany. 

“In  all  the  countries,  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  censorship  of  the  press,”  he 


Lange  is  a  reporter  for  the  Chapel  Hill 
(N.C.)  Herald,  an  edition  of  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  Sun. 


said,  speaking  through  a  translator. 
“The  difference  is  in  some  countries, 
there’s  taking  away  of  liberties,  and  in 
other  countries,  there’s  taking  away  of 
life. 

“You  never  know  what  they’re  going 
to  do,”  Coronado  said,  referring  to  the 
guerrilla  group  that  took  up  arms 
against  the  government  in  1980.  “They 
don’t  necessarily  kill  you  because  they 
want  to  kill  you.  They  want  to  see 
what  effect  your  death  will  have,  what 
kind  of  publicity  they  can  get.” 

Other  groups  have  their  reasons  for 
killing  journalists. 

“To  work  as  a  journalist  in  Huanta  is 
very  difficult,”  said  Robin  Kirk,  who 
met  Coronado  while  free-lancing  for 


the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  Peru 
from  1989  to  1991.  “You  always  have  to 
be  worried  about  who  you’re  talking  to, 
what  you’re  asking  and  how  it  will  be 
perceived.  Journalists  could  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  any  side  as  enemies.” 

In  1983,  eight  local  stringers  walked 
to  a  small  village  near  Huanta  looking 
for  information  about  the  killing  of 
seven  guerrillas.  Villagers,  who  had 
been  told  by  the  army  to  kill  any 
strangers  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  Shining  Path  members, 
killed  the  journalists. 

During  the  same  year,  the  navy,  in 
Huanta  because  of  a  nearby  river,  ar¬ 
rested  Coronado  and  “disappeared” 
him  for  eight  days  after  he  reported 
government  human-rights  violations. 

They  tied  his  arms  behind  his  back 
and  suspended  him  by  his  wrists.  They 


threw  him  on  an  anthill  and  walked  on 
him.  They  kept  him  blindfolded  and 
without  food. 

“1  would  ask  myself,  ‘Why  was  1 
born?’  ”  Coronado  said.  “But  1  said,  ‘If 
1  leave  here  with  life.  I’m  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  as  a  journalist.’  We  want 
to  replace  every  dead  journalist  with  10 
more.” 

Coronado  was  released  when  his 
family  appealed  to  the  general  heading 
the  counterinsurgency  effort. 

Three  years  later,  he  again  was  in 
trouble;  caught  between  the  Shining 
Path,  which  said  it  would  kill  him  un¬ 
less  he  read  an  announcement  on  the 
air,  and  the  army,  which  said  it  would 
arrest  him  if  he  did  what  the  guerrillas 


asked.  Finally,  he  read  the  announce¬ 
ment,  then  left  suddenly  for  a  “vaca¬ 
tion”  in  Lima,  the  capital,  where  most 
journalists  stay. 

Lima  is  safe,  but  jobs  there  are 
scarce  and  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 
Within  months,  Coronado  returned  to 
be  one  of  the  few  journalists  who  dares 
to  live  in  Huanta. 

He  said  he  has  grown  used  to  the 
danger. 

“It’s  like  drinking  a  very  cold  glass  of 
water,”  he  said.  “It’s  strange  at  first,  but 
if  you  continue  it  every  day,  it  becomes 
normal.” 

Besides  the  reports  that  he  produces 
as  a  stringer,  Coronado  serves  as  a  cru¬ 
cial  resource  for  foreign  reporters. 

“If  there  weren’t  journalists  like  him, 
the  news  simply  wouldn’t  get  out,”  Kirk 
said.  HCT 


“They  don’t  necessarily  kill  you  because  they 
want  to  kill  you.  They  want  to  see  what  effect 
your  death  will  have,  what  kind  of  publicity 
they  can  get.” 
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It’s  Baack! 

Unsinkable  N,Y.  Post  survives  another  near-death  experience 
as  Murdoch  buys  the  paper;  Newspaper  Guild  unit  isn’t  as  lucky 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHEN  THE  LABOR  strife  abated  at 
the  Neiv  York  Post  last  week,  another 
troubled  New  York  tabloid  had  a  new 
lease  on  life  —  and  another  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  unit  was  broken. 

And  Rupert  Murdoch,  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  he  would  let  the  Post  die 
rather  than  give  in  to  the  Guild,  added 
another  union  scalp  to  his  belt. 

Closed  three  days  when  the  Guild 
walked  out  —  nine  production  unions 
struck  in  sympathy  and  Murdoch  shut 
the  doors.  New  York’s  feistiest  tabloid 
snapped  back  to  life  Oct.  1,  when 
unions  representing  400  production 
workers  crossed  picket  lines  to  bring 
the  Post  back  from  yet  another  vigil  on 
death’s  doorstep. 

The  production  unions,  which  earli¬ 
er  agreed  to  contracts  designed  to  save 
the  paper  $6.2  million  a  year,  broke 
ranks  with  the  Guild  reluctantly  and  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
save  their  jobs. 

“We’re  going  in.  Not  that  we  want 
to.  We  have  to,”  drivers  union  presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Sparacino  said  as  members 
massed  to  surge  past  Guild  pickets  into 
the  Post’s  loading  docks  and  break  the 
strike  after  three  missed  editions. 

The  Guild  struck  over  Murdoch’s 
demand  for  the  right  to  fire  workers  at 
will  for  four  months  and  his  refusal  to 
assume  severance  obligations  from  pre¬ 
vious  contracts  worth  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Post  rejoins  its  tabloid  competi¬ 
tors,  the  Daily  News  and  New  York 
Newsday,  on  life  support  —  all  are  los¬ 
ing  money. 

The  day  that  the  Post  returned,  a 
subsidiary  of  Murdoch’s  Australia- 
based  media  conglomerate.  News 
Corp.,  completed  its  $25  million  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Post  in  bankruptcy  court. 

Because  he  bought  only  assets,  Mur¬ 
doch  has  no  obligation  to  accept  con¬ 
tracts  or  employees. 

Murdoch,  who  sold  the  Post  in  1985 
to  real  estate  investor  Peter  Kalikow  to 
comply  with  a  Federal  Communica- 


New  York  Newspaper  Quild  president 
Barry  Lipton  (left)  and  New  York  Post 
Quild  unit  chairman  Harry  Leykis. 


tions  Commission  rule  prohibiting 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  the  same  market, 
bought  the  troubled  tabloid  from  the 
court  overseeing  Kalikow’s  personal 
bankruptcy. 

The  paper  has  been  losing  about  $15 
million  a  year.  Attempts  to  sell  it  earli¬ 
er  this  year  resulted  in  brief  and  chaot¬ 
ic  stewardships  by  inexperienced  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Congress  relaxed  the  cross-owner- 
ship  rule  earlier  this  year  to  clear  the 
way  for  Murdoch,  who  was  viewed  as 
the  only  hope  to  save  the  paper. 

The  strike  collapsed  on  its  fourth 
day  when  the  Guild  failed  to  dissuade 
or  prevent  craft  union  members  from 
crossing  picket  lines.  The  union  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  300  workers  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  operations  vot¬ 
ed  to  end  the  strike  and  return  to 
work. 

But  it  wasn’t  that  easy. 

As  managers  and  other  union-ex¬ 
empt  employees  produced  the  paper. 
Guild  employees  lined  up  Oct.  4  to 
pick  up  applications  for  the  jobs  that 
they  held  until  a  week  earlier.  Some 


employees  would  apply  for  jobs  that 
they  held  for  decades. 

Defeated  union  leaders  collected  the 
applications  from  Post  executives  to 
save  defeated  workers  from  humilia¬ 
tion. 

Guild  officials  said  they  expected 
that  about  200  members  would  lose 
their  jobs.  Post  executives  were  not 
saying. 

Archbishop  John  O’Connor  of  New 
York,  at  the  request  of  the  Guild,  asked 
Murdoch  to  be  fair  in  rehiring  union 
members. 

In  a  statement.  Post  publisher  Pat¬ 
rick  j.  Purcell  said  nobody  would  invest 
in  a  failing  newspaper  “without  some 
review  of  the  employees  .  .  .  who  will 
make  or  break  the  newspaper.” 

He  accused  the  Guild  of  failing  to 
join  in  the  “shared  sacrifice”  asked  of 
management  and  other  unions  but  said 
applications  from  Guild  members 
would  be  reviewed  “in  complete  fair¬ 
ness,  with  an  eye  toward  building  the 
most  talented”  work  force  possible.  He 
refused  further  comment  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  applicants. 

Murdoch  had  offered  the  Guild  $1.5 
million  in  severance  in  place  of  what 
the  Guild  estimated  was  $7  million 
owed  under  earlier  contracts.  Sever¬ 
ance  of  two  weeks  pay  per  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  in  fact  the  union’s  pension 
plan. 

Purcell  advised  the  Guild  to  try  to 
collect  pension  money  from  Kalikow, 
who  is  “legally  responsible  for  those 
payments.” 

“Guild  lawyers  should  be  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  fighting  for  that  sever¬ 
ance,”  Purcell  said. 

As  creditors,  who  typically  collect 
pennies  on  every  dollar  owed,  the 
Guild  would  be  in  line  with  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  others  who  supplied 
the  Post  and  Kalikow’s  other  business¬ 
es. 

The  Post’s  Guild  unit  joins  in  defeat 
the  Daily  News’  Guild  unit,  which 
similarly  was  isolated  from  production 
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I'^A  Buzzword 
Is  ‘Lobby’ 

National  Newspaper  Association  president  says 
the  days  of  newspapers  hiding  from  government  are  gone 


by  Tony  Case 

AS  CONGRESS  CONSIDERS  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  telecommunications, 
postal  rates  and  advertising  taxes, 
newspaper  publishers  must  let  their 
representatives  know  where  they 
stand.  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  president  and  chief  executive  Ton- 
da  Rush  told  those  attending  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  annual  convention  last 
month  in  Cincinnati. 

The  NNA  wants  to  ensure  that 
“every  member  of  Congress  has  got  at 
least  one  publisher  in  his  district  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call,”  she  said,  adding,  “The 
days  of  newspapers  sort  of  hiding  out 
from  the  government  and  hoping  it 
won’t  bother  us  are  gone.” 

Lobbying  Congress  to  prevent  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
from  entering  electronic  publishing 
without  strict  guidelines  remains  a  key 
goal  of  NNA,  she  said,  noting  that  the 
association  probably  has  more  money 
at  stake  in  that  battle  than  in  any  oth¬ 
er. 

The  country’s  community  news¬ 
papers  —  4,000  of  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Washington-based  NNA  — 
were  early  users  of  new  technology, 
such  as  desktop  publishing.  Rush  said. 
She  expects  the  papers  will  find  viable 
ways  to  enter  electronic  publishing  as 
well. 

But  she  warned,  “We’re  going  to 
have  to  begin  working  on  some  of 
those  things,  or  we’re  going  to  find 
ourselves  left  behind  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Whatever  the  future  of  electronic 
publishing.  Rush  said,  NNA  wants  to 
guarantee  that  each  community  paper 
is  offered  the  same  rates  and  access  as 
the  largest  competitor  in  its  market. 

Association  officials  fear  that  larger 
communications  concerns  that  want  to 
get  into  the  field  would  cut  “high-vol- 


Tonda  Rush 


ume,  low-rate”  deals  with  the  regional 
phone  companies,  in  effect  shutting 
out  smaller  operations,  she  said.  The 
RBOCs  “won’t  want  to  mess  around 
with  a  bunch  of  little  guys.” 

Rush  noted  that  Sen.  Conrad  Burns 
(R-Mont.)  has  supported  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.1086,  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Infrastructure  Act  of  1993.  The 
Burns  amendment  calls  for  strict  regu¬ 
latory  guidelines  if  the  RBOCs  offer 
information  services. 

While  NNA  is  urging  Congress  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  the  association 
relies  upon  member  publishers  to  con¬ 
tact  their  local  politicians,  she  said. 

NNA  also  has  worked  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  ensure  better  service 
and  stable  rates  for  second-class,  third- 
class  and  in-county  postal  customers. 
NNA  wants  to  make  sure  that  its 
members  don’t  pay  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  costs  if  higher  rates  are  ap¬ 
proved. 

NNA,  as  a  member  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Tax  Coalition,  also  opposes 
changing  the  deductibility  of  adver¬ 


tising  expenses. 

“We’re  hoping  this  issue  just  goes 
away  before  it  gets  to  the  point  that  it’s 
seriously  being  considered,”  Rush  said, 
adding  that  NNA  will  “keep  fighting  it 
and  fighting  it  and  fighting  it.” 

NNA  also  has  urged  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  to  reevaluate  its  informa¬ 
tion  policy.  Rush  said,  noting  that  the 
association  joined  five  other  organiza¬ 
tions  earlier  this  year  to  work  toward 
that  goal. 

Rush  called  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno’s  recent  announcement  that  she 
would  review  the  Justice  Department’s 
information-dissemination  policies 
“great  news.” 


NNA  finances 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Cincinnati  last  month  reported  that  it 
had  $1,026,988  in  assets  and  $498,010  in 
liabilities. 

Its  greatest  assets  were  net  cash 
($449,106),  an  investment  in  the  NNA- 
owned  sales  representative  firm  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives  Inc. 
($335,336)  and  net  accounts  receivable 
($127,377).  ANR’s  assets  were  reported 
to  be  $679,218. 

NNA’s  biggest  liabilities  were  de¬ 
ferred  income  ($295,519)  and  long-term 
debt  ($126,094). 

New  sports  magazine 

THE  WINSTON-SALEM  (N.C.) 
Journal  has  launched  ACC  Week,  a 
weekly  magazine  focusing  on  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  sports. 

Distribution  is  planned  on  news¬ 
stands  in  the  six  states  where  ACC 
schools  are  located. 

The  single-copy  price  is  $1.95;  annu¬ 
al  subscriptions  are  $50. 
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Extending  An 
Olive  Branch 

‘I  hate  to  see  us  lose  you  as  customers,’  U.S.  Postal  Service 
executive  tells  National  Newspaper  Association  members 


by  Tony  Case 

“IT’S  A  TRAGEDY  to  see  community 
newspapers  divorcing  themselves  from 
the  Postal  Service,”  a  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  executive  said  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  convention 
last  month  in  Cincinnati. 

Newspapers  and  the  Postal  Service 
have  been  business  partners  about  200 
years,  said  Scott  Hamel,  manager  of 
the  service’s  Rates  and  Classification 
Center  in  Virginia,  at  a  session  titled 
“USPS:  We  Want  You  and  Your  Busi¬ 
ness!” 

“I  hate  to  see  us  lose  you  as  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  said  as  he  showed  slides 
outlining  the  benefits  of  using  the 
Postal  Service.  “It  really  gets  me  down 
inside.” 

More  and  more,  publications  are 
seeking  alternate  means  of  delivery. 
NNA  has  started  a  service  to  assist  pa¬ 
pers  wanting  to  deliver  magazines,  ad¬ 


vertising  and  product  samples  to  their 
subscribers  (E&P,  Sept.  11,  p.  36). 

While  the  loss  of  business  is  “funda¬ 
mentally  the  fault  of  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice,”  the  agency  is  working  hard  to 
improve  service  and  simplify  regula¬ 
tions,  Hamel  said. 

When  publications  stop  using  the 
Postal  Service,  the  whole  industry  suf¬ 
fers,  he  said,  as  those  that  leave  give  up 
service  and  those  that  stay  see  their 
postal  rates  increase  as  volume  dimin¬ 
ishes. 

Postal  Service  senior  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  Ernest  E.  Harris  Jr.  told  the  con¬ 
ventioneers  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  “very  serious”  about  serving  com¬ 


munity-newspaper  customers  better. 

“We’re  not  happy  with  our  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  in  dealing  with  small  and 
medium  publications  and  we  feel  we 
can  do  a  better  job,”  he  said,  noting 
that  small  and  medium-sized  papers 
and  magazines  account  for  72%  of  all 
publications  that  the  Postal  Service 
handles. 

The  service  is  “going  through  an 
evolution,  really  a  revolution,  that 
we’ve  never  faced  before.  We  are  in 
real  competition  and  we  are  fighting 
for  our  lives,  basically,  in  terms  of  serv¬ 
ing  our  customer  base,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  assuming  that  we  have 
any  monopoly.  We’re  not  assuming  that 
we  have  any  of  the  advantages  that  we 
had.  We’re  trying  to  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  a  real  business.” 

Harris  called  competition  from  al¬ 
ternate-delivery  companies  “very  real” 
and  said  the  service  is  working  to  sim¬ 
plify  procedures,  improve  payment  and 


document-exchange  systems,  and  per¬ 
fect  service  monitoring  to  keep  its  cus¬ 
tomer  base. 

It  also  is  evaluating  the  possibility  of 
offering  early-morning  delivery,  guar¬ 
anteeing  delivery  before  6:30  a.m. 
weekdays  and  8:30  a.m.  weekends  365 
days  a  year. 

“We’re  all  concerned  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  .  .  .  and  if  we  can  help  you 
grow  in  your  business  and  make  mon¬ 
ey,  then  we  feel  [early  delivery]  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  into,”  he 
said,  adding  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  post  office  will  provide  the 
service. 

Several  NNA  convention  attendees 


let  Harris  know  what  they  thought 
about  his  agency’s  service. 

One  publisher  said  she  discovered 
that  some  papers  were  being  delivered 
two  and  three  to  a  household  and 
some  copies  were  delivered  several 
weeks  late. 

Another  conventioneer  told  Harris, 
“You’re  talking  about  same-day  delivery 
and  we’re  talking  about  same-week.” 

The  postal  representative  respond¬ 
ed,  “I  hear  you.” 

Gay  march  got 
strong  coverage 

THE  GAY  AND  lesbian  march  in 
Washington  in  April  received  signifi¬ 
cant  coverage  in  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide,  according  to  a  study  presented  at 
the  recent  National  Lesbian  &  Gay 
journalists  Association  convention  in 
New  York. 

“It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  lesbian-  and 
gay-organized  event  has  ever  received 
this  kind  of  notice,”  said  William  K. 
Dobbs,  who  checked  how  the  nation’s 
156  largest  papers  played  the  story. 

He  found  that  87%  of  the  papers  fea¬ 
tured  front-page  stories  April  26,  the 
day  after  the  demonstration.  Other 
publications  ran  front-page  headlines 
and  photos  referring  to  stories  inside. 

Only  1%  did  not  cover  the  march 
that  day:  Boston’s  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Review. 

Dobbs  noted  that  while  papers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study  represented  only 
10%  of  U.S.  newspapers,  they  account¬ 
ed  for  more  than  50%  of  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

Coverage  varied  in  quality  and 
quantity,  he  said.  The  Wall  Street  Jour' 
nal  printed  a  54-word  item  while  other 
papers,  such  as  the  Orange  County 
Register,  provided  a  full  jump  page  of 
coverage. 


“I  hate  to  see  us  lose  you  as  customers,”  he  said  as 
he  showed  slides  outlining  the  benefits  of  using  the 
Postal  Service.  “It  really  gets  me  down  inside.” 
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Newspapers  As 
Community  Boosters 

A  few  small'newspaper  publishers  say  it’s  important 
to  join  in  promoting  local  economic  development 


by  Tony  Case 

“IT’S  DAMNED  IMPORTANT”  for 
newspapers  to  join  other  institutions 
in  promoting  community  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  Jack  Fishman,  publisher  of 
the  Citizen  Tribune,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  told  attendees  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  convention  in 
Cincinnati  last  month. 

“If  you’ve  ever  tried  to  publish  a 
newspaper  where  there’s  no  economic 
activity,  it’s  pretty  difficult,”  he  said. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  communi¬ 
ty  newspapers  usually  are  well-con¬ 
nected  and  “can  make  a  lot  of  things 
happen,”  Fishman  observed. 

Diane  Everson,  publisher  of  the 
Edgerton  (Wis.)  Reporter,  told  how  her 
paper  became  the  town’s  biggest  booster. 

When  Edgerton’s  largest  employer 
closed  several  years  ago,  2,000  people 


lost  their  jobs.  Then,  ancillary  busi¬ 
nesses  began  to  close  and  the  local 
economy  nearly  collapsed. 

The  Reporter  began  running  stories 
about  the  town’s  empty  buildings  and 
skilled  but  unemployed  work  force  in 
an  effort  to  attract  new  business. 

Soon,  a  manufacturer  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  opening  a  plant  in  Edgerton, 
and  the  newspaper  actively  worked  to 
persuade  the  company  to  move  there. 

Everson  and  her  colleagues  pub¬ 
lished  a  tabloid  dated  10  years  in  the 
future,  containing  fictitious  stories  that 
told  how  Edgerton  had  been  saved 
when  the  manufacturer  opened  its 
plant.  Streets  and  municipal  build¬ 
ings  were  named  after  the  company’s 
founder,  according  to  the  phony  paper, 
which  carried  a  photo  of  a  theater  mar¬ 
quis  bearing  his  name. 

More  importantly,  the  paper  includ¬ 


ed  legitimate  stories  about  Edgerton’s 
workers,  its  educational  system  and 
programs  that  the  town  would  estab¬ 
lish  if  the  plant  were  opened. 

Even  though  the  founder  was  im¬ 
pressed  and  Edgerton  was  strongly  con¬ 
sidered,  the  company  opened  its  plant 
elsewhere.  However,  the  campaign  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  community  on 
the  map.  The  Reporter  was  able  to  help 
attract  other  businesses,  and  today, 
Edgerton  has  only  one  empty  store¬ 
front,  Everson  told  NNA  members. 

While  critics  say  newspaper  people 
don’t  know  anything  about  economic 
development  and  community  progress 
is  hampered  whenever  newspapers  are 
involved,  Everson  said,  “The  newspa¬ 
per,  we  learned,  has  really  got  to  dig  in 
.  .  .  and  now  we  are  more  sensitive  to 
what  we  need  to  do  to  be  pro-active  in 
our  community.”  lE^P 


Retailer  says  write  what  he  likes 
and  he  will  advertise  in  your  paper 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  will 
attract  more  readers  and  advertisers  if 
they  offer  a  perspective  different  from 
that  of  the  major  media,  said  Thomas 
Haggai,  president  of  the  national  gro¬ 
cery  chain  IGA,  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  convention. 

The  local  press  should  be  “an  alter¬ 
native  answer  to  the  brainwashing 
that  is  being  fed  by  the  PR  people  that 
are  hired  by  the  presidents  and  the 
congressmen,”  Haggai  told  the  con¬ 
ventioneers,  adding  that  he  was  tired 
of  picking  up  small-town  publications 
and  seeing  much  of  the  “same  syndi¬ 
cated  garbage”  that  he  finds  in  metro¬ 
politan  papers. 


“I  just  want  to  know  whether  you’re 
going  to  continue  to  be  a  compiler  and 
a  collector  or  whether  you’re  going  to  be 
an  editor  and  a  leader,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  long  have  attempted  to 
draw  a  line  between  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  “but  there  is  a  relationship,”  Haggai 
observed,  explaining  that  if  papers 
would  print  news  that  people  want  to 
read,  more  businesses  would  use  them 
as  advertising  vehicles. 

Some  community-newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  believe  that  local  retailers  should 
advertise  with  them  simply  because 
they’re  in  the  same  town,  “but  we  don’t 
owe  you  a  thing,”  Haggai  said. 

“We  want  a  paper  that  takes  as  much 


interest,  is  as  concerned  about  local 
issues  as  we  are  . . .  and  also  takes  the 
national  issues  and  explains  that  the 
big  dailies  don’t  represent  the  thinking 
of  most  of  the  country.” 

Haggai,  who  spoke  about  the  “new 
world  economy”  and  railed  against  the 
economic  policies  of  every  Democrat¬ 
ic  president  since  Kennedy,  said  no 
publisher  with  knowledge  of  econom¬ 
ics  could  view  President  Clinton’s  tax 
bill  as  anything  but  an  “economic  dis¬ 
aster.” 

“You  know  this,”  he  said,  advising 
NNA  members  to  report  it  in  their 
papers  when  they  returned  home. 

—  Tony  Case 
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Campus  Journalism 


Publishing  a 
crime  victim^s 
name  —  Part  II 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“A  MARSHALL  STUDENT  reported 
Sept.  14  that  his  silver  Peugot  bike  u^as 
stolen  from  a  maintenance  closet  .... 

“Two  cars  on  parking  lot  6  were  brO' 
ken  into  .  .  .  .  ” 

These  reports,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
campus  newspaper  at  Marshall  Univer¬ 
sity,  Huntington,  W.Va.,  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  victims  of  these  crimes. 

The  Parthenon  said  it  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  names  because  campus  police 
would  not  release  that  information. 


The  campus  police  started  its  no¬ 
names  policy  during  the  fall  1992  se¬ 
mester  after  the  Parthenon  created  a 
campuswide  uproar  by  disclosing  the 
name  of  a  woman  who  was  sexually  as¬ 
saulted  in  an  off-campus  apartment 
(E&P,  July  17,  page  16). 

But  even  before  the  controversy 
erupted,  Marshall’s  president  j.  Wade 
Gilley  and  other  members  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  had  criticized  the  Parthenon 
for  publishing  names  and  addresses  of 
crime  victims. 

Student  journalists  throughout  the 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P. 
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country  typically  have  had  difficulty 
getting  information  about  campus 
crime,  mainly  because  universities 
don’t  want  the  bad  news  to  drive  away 
current  and  future  students  and  faculty 
members. 

The  Parthenon  learned  the  name  of 
the  woman  and  the  Marshall  student 
accused  of  raping  her  from  city  police. 

Robert  Knightly,  a  retired  New  York 
City  police  lieutenant  who  is  now  a 
public  defender,  said  police  often  want 
to  keep  the  public  and  journalists  in 
the  dark. 

“Reporters  ask  questions,’’  Knightly 
said.  “Cops  and  prosecutors  don’t  like 
to  have  anyone  getting  information 


that  might  hurt  their  case.  Reporters 
sometimes  turn  up  material  that  is 
helpful  to  the  defense.  Sometimes  they 
even  help  get  defendants  acquitted.” 

Robert  O’Brien,  executive  director 
of  the  West  Virginia  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  said  the  U.S.  system  demands 
that  all  details  of  a  crime  be  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

“It  is  why  we  have  public  trials,”  he 
said.  “It  is  why  we  demand  that  the  de¬ 
fense  be  given  all  the  information  that 
the  prosecutor  has  before  the  trial. 

“It  is  not  unusual  for  the  press  to  get 
information  that  the  prosecution  does 
not  have  when  it  files  for  an  indict¬ 
ment.  This  has  helped  innocent  people 
be  freed.  To  withhold  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  victims  is  a  misguided  con¬ 


cern  with  privacy.” 

Brad  McElhinny,  managing  editor  of 
the  Parthenon,  said  the  Marshall  po¬ 
lice’s  policy  has  a  negative  impact  on 
student  and  faculty  readers. 

“If  we  print  the  names  and  address¬ 
es  of  victims,  then  someone  can  say, 
‘Hey,  1  saw  that’  and  come  forward,” 
the  21-year-old  student  journalist  said. 
“Right  now,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  call  anybody  and  check  on  the  sto¬ 
ry  in  the  police  report.” 

A  state  statute  permits  campus  po¬ 
lice  in  West  Virginia  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  crime  during  the  early 
stages  of  investigation.  However,  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  are  not  prohibited 
from  printing  material  that  they  collect 
on  their  own. 

Legal  experts  said  the  statute  is  un¬ 
clear  about  whether  campus  police 
must  release  names  of  crime  victims. 

The  law  was  introduced  in  spring 
1992  to  broaden  access  to  campus  po¬ 
lice  files,  as  mandated  by  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Donald  L.  Salyers,  director  of  the 
Marshall  University  Campus  Police 
Department,  said,  “In  my  opinion,  the 
law  does  not  prevent  us  from  giving  the 
names  of  crime  victims.  But  that  is  not 
our  policy.  1  don’t  see  where  it  would 
help  anybody  or  what  purpose  it  would 
serve. 

“The  students  at  the  Parthenon  are 
amateurs.  We  help  them  all  we  can.  If 
there  is  a  serious  crime,  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  secret.  We  just  won’t  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  the  victims.” 

However,  Salyers  said  he  would  give 
the  Parthenon  names  of  campus-crime 
victims  if  university  administrators 
asked  him  to. 

E  Leighton  Cottrill,  Marshall’s  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  last  spring  told  the 
Parthenon  that  he  would  ask  the  state 
for  a  ruling  this  year.  Cottrill  has  not 
returned  telephone  inquiries  about  the 
issue. 

The  Parthenon  has  been  criticized 
since  1990  for  publishing  names  and 
addresses  of  student  victims  of  crime. 

In  its  Oct.  24,  1990,  edition,  the  pa¬ 
per  explained  why  it  gave  complete 
background  material  on  crime  victims: 
“Printing  the  names  of  victims  is  part 
of  the  whole  picture.  If  we  don’t  print 
the  names,  then  we’re  not  printing  the 
truth  and  we  are  not  giving  our  readers 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  happened. 

“Some  people  .  .  .  said  because  ad- 
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A  state  statute  permits  campus  police  in  West 
Virginia  to  withhold  information  about  a  crime 
during  the  early  stages  of  investigation.  However, 
student  journalists  are  not  prohibited  from  printing 
material  that  they  collect  on  their  own. 
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dresses  were  printed,  the  victims  were 
forced  to  live  in  fear  of  retribution. 
Outside  of  bad  television,  there  is  no 
concrete  evidence  to  support  that. 

“Addresses  are  used  as  a  means  of 
positive  identification.  In  other  words, 
when  there  are  two  people  named  John 
W.  Smith,  printing  the  names  helps 
avoid  confusion. 

“Using  a  person’s  address  as  a  form 
of  identification  also  puts  a  burden  of 
responsibility  on  the  accuser  and 
lessens  the  chance  of  false  accusations. 

“This  is  just  one  step  in  making  sure 
justice  is  really  served  .  . .  the  only  way 
to  see  justice  served  is  to  do  so  in  the 
open.” 

Jason  Middleton,  the  Zd-year-old 
editor  of  the  Daily  Athenaeum  at  West 
Virginia  University  in  Morgantown, 
said  his  reporters  have  to  become  in¬ 
vestigators  to  collect  information 
about  campus  crime. 

“The  campus  police  give  us  about 
50%  of  what  we  want,”  he  said.  “We 
get  nothing  involving  victims.  We  just 
dig  and  try  to  get  as  much  as  we  can.  It 
doesn’t  do  any  good  to  complain.” 

The  situation  is  much  better  at  West 
Virginia  State  College  in  Institute. 

“Our  president,  Hazo  Carter,  is  a 
journalist,  so  he  understands  the  law,” 
said  Oveltone  Malone,  20,  senior  news 
editor  of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  the  campus 
weekly  newspaper.  “We  get  the  names 
of  everyone  we  need  to,  no  matter 
what  the  crime.” 

Tracy  Maurer,  campus  adviser  to  the 
Tourer,  the  weekly  student  newspaper 
at  Bethany  College  in  Bethany,  said 
police  on  her  campus  routinely  provide 
names  of  crime  victims. 

“They  are  very  helpful,”  she  said. 
“We  are  a  private  college  in  a  rural 
community  and  have  a  low  crime  rate. 
But  our  campus  police  rarely  give  us 
any  problems.  The  county  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice  also  gives  the  Tower  anything  it 
needs.” 

The  Marshall  police’s  insistence  on 
deleting  names  of  victims  has  frustrat¬ 
ed  the  Parthenon’s  student  journalists. 

“When  they  first  started  it,  they 
would  just  read  the  material  over  the 
telephone  and  we  never  knew  what  we 
were  getting,”  said  Missy  Rake,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  21-year-old  editor.  “Now  they  give 
us  the  information  with  the  victims’ 
names  blocked  out.” 

Rake  said  Marshall  campus  police 
began  their  blackout  in  October  1992, 
immediately  after  the  campus  erupted 
about  the  Parthenon’s  decision  to  print 
the  name  and  address  of  an  alleged 
rape  victim. 


“Right  noiv,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
call  anybody  and  check  on  the  story  in 
the  police  report." 

—  Brad  McElhinny,  managing  editor  of 
the  Parthenon 


The  student  editorial  board  voted  4- 
3  to  implement  that  controversial  poli¬ 
cy.  Rake,  then  managing  editor  and 
the  only  woman  on  the  board,  cast  the 
deciding  vote  in  favor  of  identifying 
rape  victims. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  fairness,”  she  said, 
noting  that  that  was  the  reason  that 
she  needed  information  on  all  crime 
victims.  “If  you  treat  rape  differently 
from  robbery  or  murder,  you  are  giving 


up  journalistic  principles  on  consisten¬ 
cy.  There  really  isn’t  any  middle 
ground.” 

She  said  the  controversy  about  the 
police  blackout  of  victims’  names  is 
similar  to  the  dispute  about  identifying 
victims  of  sexual  assault. 

The  Parthenon  tried  to  equate  the 
two  in  an  editorial  that  it  published 
the  day  that  it  identified  the  woman 
involved  in  the  sexual-assault  case;  “In 
a  nation  where  someone  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  the  accused  often  is 
left  open  to  public  ridicule  without  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  equal  terms  with  the  ac¬ 
cuser.” 

The  front-page  story  gave  the  name 
and  address  of  the  woman  along  with 


that  of  the  accused,  a  28-year-old  Mar¬ 
shall  student  who  majored  in  sociology 
and  minored  in  journalism.  The  story 
noted  that  they  had  engaged  in  con¬ 
sensual  sex  before  the  alleged  assault. 

The  woman  whom  the  Parthenon 
identified  in  its  story  said  providing 
equal  news  treatment  to  accused  and 
accuser  was  wrong. 

“1  can  safely  say  1  hate  the  Parthenon 
with  the  same  passion  as  1  hate  the 
man  who  raped  me,”  she  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Nancy  Van  Valkenburg  of 
the  Herald  Dispatch,  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Huntington. 

“They  endangered  me  by  publishing 
my  name  and  address  for  any  crazy  per¬ 
son  to  react  to.  1  know  of  several  girls 
who  haven’t  reported  rapes  because 
they’re  afraid  their  names  will  be  in  the 
paper.  It’s  an  open  field  now  for 
rapists.” 

Charles  Plymail,  the  Marshall  stu¬ 
dent  accused  of  the  sexual  assault, 
wrote  an  impassioned  plea  for  jus¬ 
tice  from  his  jail  cell. 

“To  print  the  name  of  the  defendant 
and  to  omit  the  name  of  the  accuser  is 
to  sit  in  judgment,”  Plymail  wrote  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Parthenon.  “To 
call  me  the  alleged  rapist  and  to  call 
the  alleged  victim  merely  the  victim  is 
tainted  journalism.” 

Plymail  was  convicted  in  August  of 
sexual  assault.  He  has  a  record  of  con¬ 
victions  for  sexual  assault  and  robbery. 
The  Cabell  County  Prosecutor’s  Office 


has  filed  a  motion  asking  that  he  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  as  a 
habitual  offender. 

In  January,  a  second  woman  in 
Huntington  was  sexually  assaulted. 
The  campus  paper  learned  her  identity 
and  was  prepared  to  print  her  name 
when  the  campus  exploded  again,  with 
various  groups  threatening  to  tear  up 
the  offending  issue. 

Greg  Collard,  then  editor  of  the 
Parthenon,  overruled  the  editorial 
board.  He  said  printing  the  woman’s 
name  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
paper  to  continue  publishing. 


(See  Campus  on  page  33) 
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The  dispute  is  being  played  out  amid  speculation 
that  the  Parthenon  might  again  decide  to  buck 
campus  sentiment  and  publish  the  name  of  a 
sexuahassault  victim. 
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New  FoIA  Policy 
Directives  Issued 

President  Clinton  and  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  call  for 
reversal  of  standing  policy  and  presumption  of  openness 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  AND  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Janet  Reno  have  issued 
new  Freedom  of  Information  Act  poli¬ 
cy  directives  that  reverse  standing  poli¬ 
cy  and  call  for  a  presumption  of  open¬ 
ness. 

“The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
.  .  .  has  been  one  of  the  primary  means 
hy  which  members  of  the  public  inform 
themselves  about  their  government,” 
Clinton  wrote  in  a  memo  to  depart¬ 
ment  and  agency  heads. 

“As  Vice  President  Gore  made  clear 
in  the  National  Performance  Review, 
the  American  people  are  the  federal 
government’s  customers.  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  should  handle 
requests  for  information  in  a  customer- 
friendly  manner,”  the  president  noted. 


“The  use  of  the  Act  by  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  is  not  complicated,  nor  should  it 
be.  The  existence  of  unnecessary  bu¬ 
reaucratic  hurdles  has  no  place  in  its 
implementation,”  Clinton  wrote. 

The  instructions  revoke  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  the  past  12  years, 
which  was  based  on  a  1981  federal  rule 
that  called  for  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  whenever  there  was  a  “substantial 
legal  basis”  for  such  action. 

In  its  place,  the  Clinton  policy  di¬ 
rective  not  only  calls  for  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  disclosure  but  restricts  the  jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  defense  of  FolA 
challenges,  which  will  be  defended 
only  if  it  is  “reasonably  foreseeable 
that  disclosure  would  be  harmful.” 
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As  Reno  explained  in  a  memo  to  de¬ 
partment  and  agency  heads,  “The  De¬ 
partment  [of  Justice]  will  no  longer  de¬ 
fend  an  agency’s  withholding  of  infor¬ 
mation  merely  because  there  is  a 
‘substantial  legal  basis’  for  doing  so. 
Rather,  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  defend  a  non-disclosure  decision, 
we  will  apply  a  presumption  of  disclo¬ 
sure. 

“To  be  sure,  the  Act  accommodates, 
through  its  exemption  structure,  the 
countervailing  interests  that  can  exist 
in  both  disclosure  and  non-disclosure 
of  government  information,”  Reno’s 
memo  said.  “Yet,  while  the  Act’s  ex¬ 
emptions  are  designed  to  guard  against 
harm  to  governmental  and  private  in¬ 
terests,  I  firmly  believe  that  these  ex¬ 
emptions  are  best  applied  with  specific 
reference  to  such  harm  and  only  after 


consideration  of  the  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  consequences  of  disclosure  in 
each  particular  case.” 

All  Justice  Department  regulations 
regarding  FoIA  and  the  Privacy  Act  as 
well  as  FoIA  forms  will  be  reviewed. 

In  addition,  FoIA  officers  have  been 
instructed  to  review  all  pending  litiga¬ 
tion  and  determine  which  cases  can  be 
settled  based  on  the  new  policy. 

More  than  500  lawsuits  challenging 
FoIA  restrictions  are  pending,  said 
Daniel  J.  Metcalfe,  co-director  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Privacy. 

But  as  Associate  Attorney  General 
Webster  L.  Hubbell  noted,  “This  is  an 
important  step  and  a  big  first  step,  but 


it  is  not  the  only  step.” 

Hubbell  urged  journalists  to  contact 
the  department  regarding  FoIA,  not 
only  to  complain  about  the  backlog 
but  to  help  solve  other  problems. 

Not  coincidentally,  the  policy  mem¬ 
os  were  issued  the  day  before  the  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  about  600  FoIA  officers 
from  virtually  every  government 
agency.  Metcalfe  said  the  directives 
would  be  discussed  at  that  meeting. 

News  of  the  policy  change  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  optimism  by  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  advocates,  although  they  bri¬ 
dled  it  with  caution. 

“I’m  absolutely  delighted  that  the  at¬ 
torney  general  has  followed  in  [former 
Attorney  General]  Griffin  Bell’s  foot¬ 
steps  to  turn  the  attitude  of  federal 
agencies  around  180  degrees.  I’m  very 
pleased  that  President  Clinton  has  em¬ 
phasized  his  interest  in  more  open  gov¬ 
ernment,”  said  Paul  McMasters,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  and  incoming 
president  of  the  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists. 

“That  said,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  even  the  president  and  the  at¬ 
torney  general  can  change  the  habits 
of  federal  bureaucrats,  who  have  felt 
government  information  belonged  to 
them  and  not  to  the  public,”  added 
McMasters,  former  chairman  of  SPJ’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 

The  “clear  articulation  of  a  policy  of 
presumption  of  openness  .  .  .  will  be  of 
immense  help”  to  FoIA  officers,  he 
added. 

“As  you  know,  nobody  is  harder  on 
the  federal  government  for  its  secre¬ 
tiveness  than  I  am,  but  I  exclude  the 
FoIA  handlers,”  said  McMasters,  call¬ 
ing  them  “a  good  group  of  people. 
They  really  care  about  getting  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public.” 


(See  FoIA  on  page  35) 
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“The  use  of  the  Act  by  ordinary  citizens  is  not 
complicated,  nor  should  it  be.  The  existence  of 
unnecessary  bureaucratic  hurdles  has  no  place  in 
its  implementation,”  Clinton  wrote. 


Guild  Complains; 
Editor  Resigns 

Forced  departure  of  Bakersfield  Californian  executive 
comes  after  complaint  by  Newspaper  Guild  local  president 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ROBERT  BENTLEY,  EXECUTIVE  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 
where  he  had  worked  13  years,  was 
forced  to  resign  after  a  complaint  to 
management  by  a  Newspaper  Guild  of¬ 
ficial. 

Tom  Maurer,  president  of  the  Guild 
local,  told  E&P  that  the  union  had 
asked  the  paper  “to  look  into  concerns 
we  had  about  Bentley’s  effectiveness,  his 
decision-making  manner  and  the  way 
he  dealt  with  employees.” 

Maurer  declined  to  discuss  specifics 
of  the  Guild’s  concerns. 


Bentley  said  he  did  not  know  what 
influence,  if  any,  the  Guild’s  complaint 
had  in  his  leaving. 

The  announcement  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Virginia  F.  Moor- 
house,  publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
Californian,  and  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Michael  J.  Fisch. 

Bentley  said  he  and  Fisch  had  a  “dif¬ 
ference  in  management  goals  and  man¬ 
agement  style  but  I  did  not  think  they 
were  irreconcilable.  This  came  out  of 
the  blue.” 

Bentley  said  he  considered  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  his  staff  normal  and  was 
unaware  of  any  hostility. 


Fisch,  through  an  aide,  declined  to 
comment.  Moorhouse  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

Bentley  came  to  the  Californian  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  where  he  had  been 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Tribune,  TCI  deal 

TRIBUNE  CO.  OF  Chicago  has  agreed 
to  allow  cable  operator  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Inc.  to  carry  programs  from  Tri¬ 
bune’s  five  television  stations  in  return 
for  TCI’s  commitment  to  carry  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Food  Network  on  cable. 


Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Southern  California 
proudly  announce  the 

National  Arts  Journalism  Program 

Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  National  Arts  Journalism  Program 
is  designed  to  assist  mid-career  arts  journalists  who  have  the  potential  to  make  substantive 
contributions  to  the  national  discourse  on  the  arts  and  culture.  Fellowships  cover  course  work  in  the 
arts  and  journalism  as  well  as  practical  involvement  in  the  arts.  Beginning  in  September  1994, 

12  fellows  will  pvursue  a  10-month  program  of  study  at  one  of  the  participating  schools.  Fellows 
will  receive  a  $30,000  stipend;  tuition,  fees  and  other  university  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  program. 

The  successful  applicant  must  be  a  working  arts  reporter,  critic  or  editor 
with  at  least  five  years  of  experience  and  a  demonstrated  dedication  to  arts  journalism. 
Application  deadline:  January  31,  1994. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms  please  write: 

National  Arts  Journalism  Program 

Medill  School  of  Journalism 
Northwestern  University 
680  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite  818 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611-4402 
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Newsoeode  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Everton  Weeks 


Richard  Qilman 


John  O’Brien 


Patrick  Chu 


Evarlon  Weeks,  classified  advertis- 
ing  manager  at  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  named  advertising  director  of 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

He  succeeds  Ben  Kerdus,  vice 
president  for  advertising,  who  will  re¬ 
tire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Alan  S.  Grigsby,  general  manager  at 
the  Barre,  Vt.,  Times  Argus,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  Times 
Argus  Association  Inc. 

Earlier,  he  was  vice  president  of  the 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  Register-Star  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Lebanon,  N.H.,  Val¬ 
ley  News. 

James  M.  Carey,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  has  been  named  to  the  Vermont 
State  Olympic  Committee. 

Kathleen  Stauffer,  associate  editor 
of  Catholic  Digest  magazine,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  na¬ 
tional  monthly. 

Rebert  Wohlers,  managing  editor  of 
Worrall  Community  Newspapers  of  Es¬ 
sex  and  Union  counties,  N.J.,  has  been 
named  an  editor  and  writer  at  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  public  relations  firm 
Tom*A*Hawk,  Clifton,  N.J. 

Sandra  Hellenbeck,  circulation 
manager  at  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times,  has  been  named  new- 
business  development  manager  at  the 
Everett,  Wash.,  Herald. 

Karen  Fusco,  a  media  planner  at 
Tatham  Euro  RSCG  in  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Midwest  region  senior 
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account  manager  at  Simmons  Market 
Research  Bureau  Inc. 

Richard  H.  Gilman,  vice  president 
of  systems  and  technology  at  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  operations. 

John  O'Brien,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  deputy  general  manager, 
who  was  responsible  for  production, 
will  focus  on  the  newspaper’s  business 
functions  and  continue  to  direct  labor 
relations,  human  resources,  wholesaler 
operations  and  new  facilities  develop¬ 
ment. 

Patrick  Chu,  acting  business  editor  at 
the  Honolulu  Star'Bulletin,  has  been 
named  business  editor. 

He  succeeds  Frank  Bridgewater, 

who  was  named  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  in  February. 

Earlier,  Chu  was  a  stock-market  re¬ 
porter,  copy  editor  and  wire  editor  at 
USA  Today  and  assistant  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  at  the  Sun,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

James  Reindl,  assistant  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago, 
has  been  named  bureau  chief  in  Mia¬ 
mi. 

He  succeeds  Gary  Clark,  who  was 
named  bureau  chief  in  Atlanta. 

Burton  L.  Zelner,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Van  Brunt  &  Co. 
and  promotion  director  at  House  & 
Garden  magazine,  has  been  named  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  director  of  new 
business  development  at  Baron  & 
Zaretsky  Advertising  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Ken  Yamada,  high-technology  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  San 


Francisco  bureau,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  the  public  relations 
firm  Burson-Marsteller. 

Previously,  he  was  a  reporter  at  New 
York  Newsday,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
weekly  El  Cerrito,  Calif.,  Journal. 

William  Jarls,  a  former  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  at  People  and  Money  maga¬ 
zines,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Magazine. 

Sam  M.  Griffin  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bainbridge  (Ga.)  Post- 
Searchlight,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
at  the  group’s  recent  convention. 

He  succeeds  Frank  W.  Garred, 
publisher  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Leader,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  who  re¬ 
mains  on  the  NNA  board. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Michael 
Parta,  publisher.  New  York  Mills 
(Minn.)  Herald — vice  chairman,  and 
R.  Jack  Fishman,  president,  Lake¬ 
way  Publishers  Inc.,  Morristown, 
Tenn. — treasurer. 

Ray  Chalmers,  assistant  manager  of 
media  relations  at  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  has  been  named  senior 
editor  at  the  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Robert  J.  Danzig,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  the  Hearst 
Corp.;  Mary  Parks  Siler,  publisher 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star  and 
president  of  Gannett  Co.’s  Central  Re¬ 
gion;  and  John  M.  Lee,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Reston,  Va. 
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Diane  Pardee 


Owen  Youngman 


Terry  Hebert 


Diane  Barry  Pardee,  director  of 
public  affairs  at  Business  Committee 
for  Arts  Inc.  and  editor  in  chief  of 
Unique  Homes  magazine,  both  of  New 
York,  has  been  named  communications 
director  of  the  Journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Jim  Biankenship,  director  of  mar' 
keting  at  Edwards  Publications, 
Seneca,  S.C.,  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing  at  the  Victoria  (Texas) 
Advocate. 

He  previously  worked  at  the  New 
York  Times  regional  newspaper  group 
and  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock. 

Peter  Binding,  publisher  of  Circula¬ 
tion  magazine,  has  been  appointed 
sales  director  at  the  Aspen,  Colo.,  Ac- 
tiveTimes  magazine,  a  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  that  targets  older  people.  He 
will  be  based  in  Malibu,  Calif. 

Israei  Jimenex,  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  manager  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  county 
circulation  manager  at  the  Bakersfield 
Californian. 

Geerge  Marlin,  circulation  director 
of  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver. 

He  succeeds  Ren  Myatl,  who  is 
taking  a  permanent  medical  leave. 

Tony  Marcane,  assistant  City  Times 
editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  section. 
He  succeeds  Mary  Leu  Fuiten, 

who  resigned  to  attend  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Public  Administration  at 
Harvard. 

Randai  Archibeid,  a  reporter  for 
the  South  Bay  edition,  was  named  the 
edition’s  assistant  editor. 


Sharen  Bernstein,  a  free-lance 
writer  and  temporary  reporter  at  the 
Times,  becomes  assistant  city  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Focus  pages  for  the  Val¬ 
ley  edition. 

William  T.  Kennedy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times 
Herald-Record,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Stan¬ 
dard-Times.  Both  papers  are  part  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 

He  succeeds  Orren  B.  Robbins, 
who  will  oversee  construction  of  the 
Standard-Times'  $4.5  million  office 
building. 

Frank  "Wally"  Reed,  publisher  of 
Reed  Community  Newspapers,  and 

John  A.  "Jack"  Porter,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atascadero  (Calif.)  News, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  California-based  Associ¬ 
ated  Buyers  Newsprint  Cooperative. 

Owen  Youngman,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  financial  news  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
features  editor. 

Michael  Wilminglen,  a  film  crit¬ 
ic  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  named 
a  movie  critic  at  the  Tribune. 


Terry  Hebert,  advertising  director  of 
the  Evansville  Courier  Co.  in  Indiana, 
has  been  named  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

He  succeeds  Robert  Hagley,  who 
will  assume  new-business  development 
responsibilities  at  the  paper. 

Jack  Pale,  classified  advertising 
manager  at  Evansville  Courier,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  director  at  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Rick  Rodrigues,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

He  succeeds  Peter  Bhalla,  who 
left  to  become  executive  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Bee. 

Welten  Jones,  a  theater  critic  at  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  critic  at  large. 

Michael  Phillips,  who  has  been 
covering  theater  and  film,  will  assume 
the  position  of  theater  critic. 

Mike  Townsend,  managing  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (111.)  Register  Star,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Marin  In¬ 
dependent  Journal  in  Novato,  Calif. 

Previously,  he  was  an  editor  of  sub¬ 
urban  editions  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Inducing  national 
advertisers  to  use 
newspapers 

Newspapers  First  announces  three^year  pilot  program, 
offers  participation  not  only  to  papers  that 
it  represents  but  others  in  top  50  markets 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  NEWSPAPER  representative 
firm  Newspapers  First  has  announced  a 
three-year  pilot  program  designed  to 
induce  national  advertisers  to  buy 
space  —  at  standardized  and  sharply 
reduced  rates  —  in  newspapers  in  the 
nation’s  50  biggest  markets. 

The  program  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
certed  efforts  to  band  newspapers  to¬ 
gether  to  halt  their  decades-long  de¬ 
cline  in  share  of  national  advertising. 

The  network  aims  to  eliminate  bar¬ 
riers  blocking  national  advertisers  from 
buying  ads  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  —  such  barriers  include  a 
dizzying  array  of  rates,  specifications, 
deadlines,  and  section  and  color  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  lack  of  a  single  order 
and  billing  source. 

The  plan  for  the  first  time  effectively 
would  eliminate  the  high  rates  that 
newspapers  charge  national  advertisers 
—  sometimes  50%  more  than  local  ad 
rates. 

A  precursor  to  a  larger  network 
planned  to  begin  next  year  by  the 


Kingsley  Anthony 


Newspapers  First  would  take  one  or¬ 
der  and  send  one  bill  as  opposed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  placing  an  order  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  bill  from  each  newspaper  in 
which  they  advertise. 

For  years,  national  advertisers  have 


“It’s  significant  because  it  has  a  rate  structure  that 
is  competitive,”  Schoenbacher  said.  “It  puts 
newspapers  back  on  an  even  playing  field,  at  least 
rate-wise  ....  It’s  been  a  long  time  coming.” 


trade  group  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  Newspapers  First  asks  papers 
to  accept  national  ad  rates  based  not 
on  ad  size  and  newspaper  circulation 
but  on  cost  per  thousand  circulation. 


been  voting  with  their  feet:  Of  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  pie  that  has  grown 
from  $7.3  billion  to  $76  billion  since 
1960,  the  share  that  newspapers  get 
has  slipped  to  5%,  less  than  half  the 


10.7%  that  they  got  in  1960. 

Newspapers  First  —  a  for-profit  sales 
rep  firm  owned  by  Times  Mirror  Co., 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  eight  large 
newspapers  —  has  offered  the  program 
to  all  736  newspapers  operating  in  the 
50  biggest  metropolitan  U.S.  markets, 
or  areas  of  dominant  influence,  even 
papers  that  it  usually  does  not  repre¬ 
sent. 

In  its  three-year  test  program.  News¬ 
papers  First  is  targeting  just  two  lines 
of  products,  brewers  of  beer  and  mak¬ 
ers  of  drugs  and  remedies.  Those  were 
chosen  because  they  advertise  their 
brands  heavily  but  rarely  in  news¬ 
papers.  Later,  the  network  could  ex¬ 
pand  to  other  national  advertisers. 

Newspapers  First  president  and  chief 
executive  Kingsley  Anthony  called  the 
package  “extremely  customer-friendly” 
and  said  it  offers  one-order-one-bill 
processing,  guaranteed  positioning  in 
relevant  newspaper  sections,  lower 
costs  per  thousand  and  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 

To  qualify,  marketers  must  buy  ads 
in  at  least  six  markets  and  spend  at 
least  $1  million  during  13  weeks. 

Newspapers  First  said  entry-level 
cost-per-thousand  rates  offer  “consid¬ 
erable  saving”  from  traditional  single¬ 
page  rates  and  discounts  increase  with 
volume.  The  highest  rate  is  $34  per 
newspaper  page  per  1,000  circulation; 
that  declines  as  volume  increases,  one 
newspaper  ad  sales  executive  said. 

Large  advertisers  also  may  opt  for 
merchandising  services  worth  1%  of 
their  spending,  Anthony  said. 

Based  in  New  York,  Newspapers 
First  represents  its  cooperative  owners. 
Besides  Knight-Ridder  and  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  —  the  second-  and  fourth-largest 
newspaper  publishers  by  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  respectively  —  the  owners  in¬ 
clude  the  Arizona  Republic/Phoenix 
Gazette,  Denver  Post,  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  Indianapolis  Star'Nevus, 
Boston  Globe,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Seattle  Times-Post  Intelligencer  and 
Milwaukee  Joumal'Sentinel. 

Reaction  was  positive. 

“Anything  that  simplifies  the  process 
as  long  as  it  doesn’t  come  at  a  premium 
price,”  said  Allan  Ching,  director  of 
media  planning  at  ad  agency  Hal  Riney 
&  Partners  in  San  Francisco. 

He  said  the  difficulty  of  buying  ads 
in  newspapers  and  the  price  were  just 
part  of  determining  the  best  media  for 
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a  particular  ad  campaign. 

“I  think  it’s  a  proactive  opportunity 
and  each  of  our  newspapers  will  look 
at  it  and  make  its  own  decision  inde¬ 
pendently,”  said  Bob  Schoenbacher, 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  Newhouse  Newspapers,  whose  24 
dailies  make  up  the  nation’s  third- 
largest  group,  based  on  daily  circula¬ 
tion. 

“It’s  significant  because  it  has  a  rate 
structure  that  is  competitive,”  Schoen¬ 
bacher  said.  “It  puts  newspapers  back 
on  an  even  playing  field,  at  least  rate- 
wise  ....  It’s  been  a  long  time  com¬ 
ing.” 

N.Y.  Times  to  join 

The  New  York  Times  —  which  gets 
more  than  one-third  of  its  ad  revenue 
from  national  accounts,  compared  with 
5%  to  10%  at  most  papers  —  probably 
will  join  the  Newspapers  First  network 
and  definitely  will  join  NAA’s  network, 
said  Lance  Primis,  president  and  chief  ] 
executive  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

Primis  said  the  Times  was  eager  to 
help  lure  advertisers  from  television, 
magazines  and  direct  mail. 

Even  if  it  means  lowering  rates,  Prim¬ 
is  said,  “The  Times  will  play  its  part  to 
make  the  industry  move  along.” 

For  too  long,  the  newspaper  industry 
refused  to  respond  to  needs  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  ourselves  as  fast  as 
we  can  into  the  marketplace  with  a  new 
attitude,”  Primis  said.  That  means  pro¬ 
viding  what  advertisers  need  in  terms  of 
price,  ad  positioning,  merchandising 
and  research. 

“If  we  are  going  to  make  agencies  add 
newspapers  to  their  recommended  list, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  com¬ 
petitive.” 

Newspapers  First  and  NAA  say  their 
networks  will  be  complementary. 

NAA  is  working  toward  a  more 
broad-based  network  that  will  be  open 
to  all  newspapers,  NAA  chief  operating 
officer  Len  Forman  said. 

NAA  expects  to  get  a  network  run¬ 
ning  by  early  next  year.  It  will  focus  on 
three  of  the  following  five  categories, 
chosen  because  they  advertise  a  great 
deal  but  not  in  newspapers:  cars,  gro¬ 
ceries,  toiletries,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  health  and  beauty  products. 

NAA  said  it  is  not  starting  a  sales 
force  to  compete  with  existing  rep  firms 
selling  newspaper  ads  to  national  mar¬ 
keters. 

“Our  role  is  not  to  build  an  industry 
sales  force,”  Forman  said.  “Our  role  is  to 


demonstrate  to  national  advertisers 
that  we  are  an  effective  brand-building 
vehicle.  If  we  are  successful,  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  going  to  want  to  use  news¬ 
paper  sales  organizations  like  News¬ 
papers  First  and  Gannett  [Gannett  Co.’s 
Four  Color  Network]  ....  But  some¬ 
body  needs  to  break  the  logjam.” 

Funded  by  commissions  and  large 
newspapers,  NAA’s  sales  network  would 
be  open  to  all  U.S.  newspapers  and 
would  run  at  least  three  but  no  more 
than  six  years,  Forman  said,  adding, 
“We  don’t  want  to  build  a  permanent 
structure.” 

He  said  NAA  was  on  the  verge  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  company  to  provide  ad  order 
and  billing  services,  essentially  becom¬ 
ing  the  “back  office”  of  its  sales  net¬ 
work. 

Forman  sees  a  window  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  regain  some  national  advertising. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  has  asked  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  approve  its  plan  for  pricing 
and  selling  national  advefising  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

NAA,  a  non-profit  association  of 
1,400  newspapers,  filed  its  plans  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  expects  a  response  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  chief  operating  officer  Len  For¬ 
man  said. 

The  group  is  seeking  approval  in  ad¬ 
vance  because  of  the  antitrust  implica¬ 
tions  inherent  in  setting  up  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  taking  a  roll  in  pric¬ 
ing. 

Forman  said  the  large  document 
that  NAA  submitted  proposes  a 
“mechanism”  for  setting  rates  that  is 
consistent  with  antitrust  laws,  which 
generally  forbid  competitors  to  join  to¬ 
gether  to  set  rates  and  divide  up  mar¬ 
kets. 

“Basically,  the  marketplace  is  going 
to  dictate  what  the  rates  are  going  to 
be,”  he  said,  refusing  to  disclose  details. 

With  government  approval,  NAA 
plans  to  set  up  by  early  next  year  a  ve¬ 
hicle  through  which  national  advertis¬ 
ers  can  order  and  pay  for  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

That  would  be  a  major  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Now,  advertisers  are  forced  to  order 
and  pay  for  ads  one  newspaper  at  a 
time  —  and  pay  sharply  higher  prices 


For  newspapers,  the  recent  recession  has 
gutted  classified  advertising  and  consol¬ 
idation  in  the  retail  industry  has  sharply 
eroded  that  meat-and-potatoes  catego¬ 
ry.  Financially  battered  and  more  driven 
by  marketing,  newspapers  are  more  will¬ 
ing  than  ever  to  work  together. 

On  the  other  side,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  in  turmoil  as  discontented  ad¬ 
vertisers  fire  agencies  in  droves  and 
seek  new  answers  to  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

“We  think  we  have  one  shot,”  For¬ 
man  said.  “There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  national  advertising  and  we’ve 
made  a  lot  of  promises.  The  market  is 
soft  now.  If  we  can’t  pull  this  off,  news¬ 
papers  will  have  limited  access  in  the 
future. 

“Timing  in  life  is  everything,”  he  said, 
“and  the  timing  seems  just  right  at  the 
moment.” 


than  local  advertisers. 

“We  need  a  mechanism  to  assure 
competitive  rates,”  Forman  said. 

While  other  newspaper  networks  use 
existing  rates,  based  on  ad  size  and  cir¬ 
culation,  NAA  is  expected  to  move  to 
rates  based  on  cost  per  1,000  circula¬ 
tion,  as  Newspapers  First  has  offered. 

Participating  newspapers  have  to 
agree  on  standard  national  rates,  and 
the  rates  have  to  be  competitive  with 
other  media. 

NAA  must  figure  out  how  to  set 
rates  that  are  agreeable  to  newspapers 
and  advertisers  —  without  illegally  fix¬ 
ing  prices.  —  George  Garneau 

USA  Today  adds 
ads  to  front 
of  business  section 

USA  TODAY,  TWEAKING  journalis¬ 
tic  convention,  began  selling  ads  on  the 
front  of  its  business  section  Sept.  7. 

Northwest  Airlines  ads  will  appear 
every  Wednesday  for  a  year  in  the  top 
right  corner. 

They  appear  alongside  the  skybox 
teasing  stories  inside  the  section. 

Spokesman  Steve  Anderson  said  the 
paper  was  discussing  selling  similar  ads 
on  the  Sports  and  Life  sections  for 
about  $2.3  million  a  year. 


NAA  seeks  government  OK 
on  national  sales  force 
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News  Tech 


TeleEngineering, 
FMC  reintroduce 
TeleCar 

FMC  puts  AGVs  into  tighter  spaces 


FMC  CORR,  CHALFONT,  Pa.,  and 
TeleEngineering,  Newfoundland,  N.J., 
have  announced  a  co-marketing  agree¬ 
ment  on  an  improved  version  of  the 
TeleCar,  an  automated  conveying  sys¬ 
tem  for  plates,  negatives  and  artwork. 

TeleEngineering  national  sales  man¬ 
ager  Alex  Yakutis  said  TeleCar  dates 
from  a  German  product  introduced  in 
the  early  1970s  and  used  since  then  at 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  and 
Southam’s  Pacific  Press  dailies  in  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia. 

The  technology  grew  out  of  systems 
designed  to  move  mail  at  large  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  and  supplies  and 
records  at  hospitals,  Yakutis  said.  Tele- 
Car’s  updated  version  includes  com¬ 
puter  controls  with  automated  switch¬ 
ing  units. 

Materials  are  loaded  into  a  rail- 
mounted  box  for  delivery  throughout  a 


plant.  To  reach  plate  cylinders  on  tow¬ 
er  presses,  the  box  can  be  programmed 
to  stop  at  multiple  levels. 

“It’s  just  like  a  toy  train,”  said 
Yakutis,  noting  that  TeleCar  travels  on 
a  low-voltage  electrified  track.  A  fric¬ 
tion  wheel  moves  the  motorized  as¬ 
sembly  along  level  rails,  and  a  cog¬ 
wheel  carries  TeleCar  up  and  down 
vertical  rail  segments. 

Before  modernizing  and  moving  to 
flexographic  printing.  Pacific  Press 
converted  from  letterpress  to  DiLitho 
printing  in  1977. 

To  carry  its  new,  four-ounce  alu¬ 
minum  plates,  it  adopted  the  Mosler 
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Telelift  Materials  Distribution  System 
after  seeing  a  similar  system  at  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  plant. 

The  Vancouver  system’s  padded  con¬ 
tainers  carried  plates  for  50  pages  two 
stories  from  engraving  to  the  press¬ 
room  in  I'/i  minutes.  A  plate-tracking 
system  was  developed  to  work  with  the 
plate  conveyor. 

FMC  also  announced,  at  Nexpo  in 
New  Orleans  in  June,  the  sale  of  an  au¬ 
tomated  guided  vehicle  system  to  the 
San  Antonio  Express-News  (E&P,  July 
24,  page  27).  FMC’s  Material  Handling 
Systems  Division  has  promoted  a  nar¬ 
row-aisle  vehicle  with  automated  con¬ 
trol  that  debuted  earlier  this  year. 

The  package  consists  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  NAR-30  vehicle  and  its  Real-Time 
Automated  Vehicle  Enhanced  Naviga¬ 
tion.  The  development  targets  buffer 
storage  applications  for  just-in-time  in¬ 


ventories.  It  can  service  conventional 
racks  and  pallets  in  elevated  storage  ar¬ 
eas. 

Though  it  maneuvers  like  an  AGV 
outside  narrow  aisles,  the  manned  or 
unmanned  vehicle’s  extensible  forks 
can  lift  and  rotate  for  high  or  low  side 
and  front  loading,  without  turning,  in 
aisles  as  narrow  as  56  inches. 

Features  include  bumpers,  non-con- 
tact  sensors,  light  and  sound  warnings, 
load  verification,  weight  sensing,  over¬ 
load  protection,  emergency  stop,  and 
horizontal  and  vertical  positioning. 

In  addition  to  sensing  and  on-board 
diagnostics,  the  multitasking  operating 


system  permits  automation  of  move¬ 
ments  with  independent  encoding  for 
accurate  stopping  and  lifting.  The 
NAR-30  can  be  switched  to  fully  man¬ 
ual  operator  control  or  to  semi-auto¬ 
matic  manned  operation  under 
RAVEN  guidance. 

An  AGV  system  computer  can 
monitor  location  and  status  of  all  vehi¬ 
cles  to  manage  traffic  and  routing. 

The  computer  also  can  be  linked  to 
automatic  gates,  photosensors,  bar¬ 
code  readers  and  a  facility’s  host  com¬ 
puter  to  process  orders  and  control  in¬ 
ventory.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 

Aldus  donates  to 
RIT  print  school 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology’s  School  of  Printing  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Sciences  received  118  soft¬ 
ware  packages  from  Aldus  Corp.,  which 
students  will  use  in  the  integrated  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress,  design  and  typography, 
and  composition  labs. 

The  donation  consisted  of  30  pack¬ 
ages  each  of  PageMaker  and  Freehand 
and  three  packages  each  of  PressWise, 
TrapWise,  Persuasion,  Gallery  Effects, 
IntelliDraw  and  Fetch,  all  for  the  Mac¬ 
intosh,  and  10  packages  each  of  Page¬ 
Maker,  Freehand,  IntelliDraw  and 
Gallery  Effects  for  the  PC. 

Atex  opens 
Brazil  office 

ATEX  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  Corp., 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  opened  a  sales  and 
technical  support  office  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  home  of  400,000-circulation 
Atex  customer  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo, 
the  country’s  biggest  daily  newspaper. 

Atex  Latin  American  operations  di¬ 
rector  Otto  Lanz  said  Brazil’s  small  and 
mid-sized  publications,  which  account 
for  80%  of  the  continent’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  market,  represent 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  product  line. 

John  Juliano  moves 

JOHN  JULIANO  COMPUTER  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  has  moved  to  215  Church 
St.,  Decatur,  Ga.  (401-377-9450) 


“It^s  j'ust  like  a  toy  train,”  said  Yakutis,  noting  that 
TeleCar  travels  on  a  low-voltage  electrified  track. 
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Cashau  to 
retire  from  NAA 

GEORGE  R.  CASHAU,  senior  vice 
president/technology  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  announced  he 
will  retire  in  January  1995. 

Associated  with  the  NAA  and  its 
predecessor  for  almost  40  years,  Cashau, 
61,  said  the  early  announcement  will 
“allow  for  an  orderly  transition  to  new 
leadership  of  the  association’s  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Telecommunications  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

NAA  chairman  Donald  E.  New- 
house,  president  of  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  said  Cashau  will  chair  a 
search  committee  of  industry  executives 
formed  to  choose  his  successor. 

NAA  chief  executive  Cathie  Black 
said  the  Technology  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Department  will  begin  imple¬ 
menting  a  new  strategic  plan  during 
Cashau’s  last  year  there.  The  plan  stems 
from  an  analysis  directed  by  NAA  vice 
chairman  Charles  T.  Brumback,  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  chairman  and  chief  executive. 

Upon  obtaining  a  degree  in  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  from  Lafayette  College, 


Qeorge  Cashau 


Cashau  remained  in  Easton,  Pa.,  to 
work  as  a  technician  at  the  Research 
Institute. 

After  holding  various  engineering 
positions  there,  Cashau  was  named  en¬ 
vironmental  coordinator  in  1975;  by 
that  time,  the  institute  had  been  joined 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  He  became  ANPA/Rl 
operations  coordinator  in  1980. 

In  1983,  when  the  institute  was 
moved  to  ANPA’s  Reston,  Va.,  head¬ 
quarters,  Cashau  was  named  technical 


research  director. 

In  1989,  he  was  promoted  to  vice 
president.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  he 
took  over  the  department  led  by 
William  Rinehart,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  for  about  30  years.  He  has  been 
senior  vice  president  since  1990.  ANPA 
was  merged  with  other  organizations  to 
become  NAA  in  1992. 

Hyphen  opens 
Latin  American 
division  in  Miami 

HYPHEN  INC.  OPENED  a  Latin 
American  division  headquarters  in  Mi¬ 
ami  Sept.  1.  The  office  will  link  the 
company’s  Wilmington,  Mass.,  opera¬ 
tions  with  its  network  of  distributors, 
dealers  and  users  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

The  Miami  office  includes  sales, 
training  and  technical  support  facilities. 

Hyphen  said  the  division  contributed 
more  than  $3  million  to  nearly  $20  mil¬ 
lion  in  1992  sales.  It  said  Javier  Se- 
merene,  its  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  for  Latin  America,  intends  to 
put  representatives  in  direct  contact 
with  area  dealers  and  distributors. 

Hyphen  recently  hired  a  regional 
manager  for  Brazil.  It  has  systems  there 
and  in  five  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  including  film  recorders  at  six 
Colombian  newspapers. 

Monotype  renames 
Mycro-Tek  business 

MONOTYPE  INDUSTRIES  INC., 
Wichita,  which  acquired  the  service 
and  support  business  and  rights  to  the 
Mycro-Comp  and  Freedom  Series  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  ImageManager  software 
from  Mycro-Tek  Inc.,  Debtor  in  Posses¬ 
sion,  in  separate  transactions  earlier 
this  year,  now  does  business  under  the 
name  Freedom  System  Integrators. 

Dennis  Nierman,  president  of  imag¬ 
ing-systems  developer  Monotype  Inc., 
in  suburban  Chicago,  is  listed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Monotype  Industries  Inc.  Terry 
Borchers,  formerly  of  Mycro-Tek,  is  list¬ 
ed  as  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Wichita  Monotype  Industries 
division. 

In  a  press  release  acknowledging  cus¬ 
tomers’  “considerable  confusion”  about 
the  Monotype  name,  Borchers  said,  “We 
are  in  the  process  of  getting  a  structure 
in  place  within  the  IPA  group  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  facilitates  joint  sales  efforts.” 


Shortly  before  the  name  change. 
Monotype  Industries  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  Union  National  Bank  to  buy 
the  ImageManager  and  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Identification  software  developed 
by  Mycro-Tek. 

The  purchase  allows  Freedom  System 
Integrators  to  support  current  Image- 
Manager  customers  and  offer  an  inte¬ 
grated  picture  desk  to  Mycro-Comp  and 
Freedom  users. 

The  product,  which  may  be  cus¬ 
tomized,  is  designed  to  automate  news- 
photo  processing  and  routing  and  to  of¬ 
fer  multiple  departmental  databases. 

Freedom  System  Integrators  said  it 
intends  to  move  the  ImageManager  fea¬ 
ture  set  to  a  relational  database-man¬ 
agement  system  and  to  integrate  it 
tightly  with  Monotype  OPI  products. 

The  company  said  it  has  not  decided 
if  it  will  continue  to  develop  or  sell  the 
product’s  law-enforcement  version. 

Linotype-Hell 
returns  to  red 

LINOTYPE-HELL  CO.,  Eschborn, 
Germany,  posted  an  “unexpected”  loss 
of  $33.7  million  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  It  showed  a  $9.5  million  profit  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  A 
7%  decline  in  orders  was  blamed  pri¬ 
marily  on  slumping  demand  in  Ger¬ 
many,  other  European  markets  and 
Japan. 

The  Financial  Times,  London,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  company  plans  to  cut 
its  work  force  by  15%,  reduce  its  prod¬ 
uct  line  and  reorganize  its  management 
and  production  structure.  According  to 
the  paper,  the  company  said  it  may 
have  to  resort  to  layoffs. 

Net  earnings  last  year  came  to  $19.6 
million,  which  the  Seybold  Report  on 
Publishing  Systems  noted  was  sufficient 
for  the  company  to  declare  a  $4.90  divi¬ 
dend  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May.  Sey¬ 
bold  reported  that  Linotype-Hell  chair¬ 
man  Wolfgang  Kummer  had  expected 
“relatively  flat  sales”  for  the  first  half  of 
1993. 

Western  Lithotech 
expands  in  Texas 

ST.  LOUIS-BASED  WESTERN  Li¬ 
thotech  is  expanding  its  Jacksonville, 
Texas,  plant  by  12,000  square  feet.  When 
completed,  the  addition  will  house  a 
new  anodizing  line  and  new  coating  and 
punching  lines. 
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Prototype  for  a 
national  info 
superhighway? 

Massachusetts  daily's  information 
service,  Silicon  Valley  general  news 
service  now  available  over  the  Internet 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITH  LINKS  TO  more  users  and  in¬ 
formation  sources  than  stand-alone 
computerized  bulletin  boards  or  private 
on-line  information  services,  the  Inter¬ 
net  is  an  attractive  vehicle  for  informa¬ 
tion  providers  that  wish  to  reach  a 
growing  legion  of  researchers  and  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  correspondents. 

A  possible  prototype  for  the  nation’s 


proposed  information  superhighway, 
the  Internet  is  managed  by  volunteers 
and  has  been  supported  by  a  public  sub¬ 
sidy  and  funds  collected  from  connec¬ 
tion  fees. 

Originally,  the  worldwide  web  of 
computer  connections  was  the  domain 
of  researchers  communicating  with  one 
another,  accessing  databases  and  re¬ 
motely  sharing  supercomputer  re¬ 
sources.  But  as  college  dormitories  and 


office  desktops  everywhere  sprouted 
computers,  the  Internet  became  an  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  information  and 
conversation  destination. 

Computer-savvy  users  of  this  ex¬ 
panding  electronic  marketplace  for 
ideas  and  information  are  an  attractive 
market  for  commercial  enterprises  capa¬ 
ble  of  exploiting  Internet  opportunities 
without  offending  Internet  sensibilities. 

Sept.  2,  the  Middlesex  News,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  launched  an  informa¬ 
tion  service  for  computer  users  linked 
to  the  Internet.  Those  users  can  pre¬ 
view  the  next  day’s  headlines,  check 
calendar  and  club  listings,  look  up 
movie  and  restaurant  reviews,  or  search 
a  database  of  answers  to  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  on  various  subjects. 

Working  with  Software  Tool  and  Die, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  the  36,000-circulation 
Harte-Hanks  daily  is  considering  other 
applications,  including  on-line  advertis¬ 
ing  aitd  reader  access  to  story  archives. 
The  two  companies  previously  cooper¬ 
ated  on  one-time  Internet  projects. 
Their  election-returns  service  in  No¬ 
vember  received  more  than  70,000  in¬ 
quiries,  according  to  the  News. 


Doing  business  on  the  Internet 


“THERE  IS  NO  restriction  on  com¬ 
mercial  activity  on  the  Internet,”  said 
Douglas  Van  Houweling,  vice  provost 
for  information  technology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Internet 
as  a  whole  is  without  central  manage¬ 
ment. 

On  the  worldwide  web  of  comput¬ 
er  connections,  however,  most  of  the 
thousands  of  component  networks 
have  policies,  added  Van  Houweling, 
who  also  serves  as  a  board  member  of 
a  consortium  that  administers  the  In¬ 
ternet’s  National  Science  Foundation 
Network  backbone  network. 

He  pointed  out  the  “incredible  va¬ 
riety  of  uses”  for  the  networks,  rang¬ 
ing  from  education  to  business  oper¬ 
ations  to  commercial-service  sales. 

“Some  different  segments  of  the 
Internet  have  associated  with  them 
policies  about  who  may  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  Internet  for  what 
purpose,”  Van  Houweling  said. 


For  example,  the  NSF,  which  funds 
backbone  service  for  the  Internet  in 
the  United  States,  has  an  Acceptable 
Use  Policy.  Most  discussion  has  been 
about  that  policy.  Van  Houweling  said. 
Internet  use  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  also  is  governed  by  such  a 
policy.  Most  traffic  from  campus  into 
the  broader  Internet  “actually  transits 
the  NSF  Net  backbone,”  so  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  policy  must  “conform  to  the  one 
on  that  backbone,”  he  added. 

Internet  use  is  not  restricted  to  its 
NSF  Network  backbone.  Several  U.S. 
firms  provide  backbone  services,  in¬ 
cluding  Performance  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional,  Ultranet,  AT&T,  Sprint  and 
Advanced  Networks  &  Services,  which 
provides  the  NSF  backbone. 

Van  Houweling  explained  that  only 
a  part  of  the  capacity  of  ANS’  “Inter¬ 
net-protocol  nationwide  network”  is 
provided  under  contract  to  the  NSF. 
Although  any  Internet  connection 


made  under  the  auspices  of  the  NSF 
must  conform  to  its  policy,  firms  may 
approach  ANS  or  others  directly  for  a 
connection  —  not  to  the  NSF  Net¬ 
work  but  to  the  whole  ANS  network, 
which  includes  commercial  use. 

These  backbones  run  parallel  to  but 
link  into  the  NSF  Net.  Van  Houweling 
cautions  prospective  customers  to 
think  about  under  what  auspices  and 
set  of  usage  policies  they  want  to  be 
connected  to  the  broader  Internet. 

“Most  companies,”  he  said,  choose 
to  connect  to  the  Internet  “via  some 
provider  who  doesn’t  restrict  their  us¬ 
age.” 

Van  Houweling  estimated  that 
“slightly  more  than  half”  of  the  as¬ 
signed  Internet  addresses  are  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  “So  the  Internet,”  he  said, 
“is  more  commercial  than  non-com¬ 
mercial  today.”  That,  he  added,  “is  only 
going  to  become  more  and  more  true.” 
The  commercial  side  is  the  faster- 
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Internet  users  can  reach  the  paper’s 
information  service  at  no  extra  charge 
using  the  World,  Software  Tool  and 
Die’s  Internet  access  site.  The  World  is 
open  to  anyone  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Once  connected,  users  are  routed 
to  the  information  service  by  a  Gopher, 
an  Internet  listing  system  that  helps 
users  navigate  to  a  desired  electronic 
destination. 

Developed  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Gopher  assists  in  finding  a 
specific  destination  when  a  user  lacks 
its  specific  electronic  address.  Unlike 
commercial  on-line  systems,  the  Inter¬ 
net  is  not  managed  by  a  single,  central 
computer.  Like  Software  Tool  and  Die, 
however,  those  private  systems  do  pro¬ 
vide  gateways  into  the  Internet. 

News  senior  reporter  Adam  Gaffin 
described  the  Internet  as  a  “real  diffuse, 
anarchic  system”  that  ties  together  mil¬ 
lions  of  computers,  each  capable  of 
serving  as  a  repository  of  information. 
The  menu-based  Gopher  provides 
pointers  to  all  those  information  re¬ 
sources.  “It  brings  some  ease  of  naviga¬ 
tion  that  wasn’t  there  before,”  Gaffin 
said. 

Though  the  paper’s  information  sys¬ 
tem  is  capable  of  tracking  use,  Gaffin 
said  no  count  had  been  taken  in  the 
first  week  of  operation.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  several  electronic  messages 


arrived,  some  from  overseas,  comment¬ 
ing  about  the  new  service. 

A  full-time  reporter  covering  plan¬ 
ning,  public  works  and  related  matters 
in  Framingham,  Gaffin  also  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  loading  information  on  the  net¬ 
work.  The  cost  of  operating  the  infor¬ 
mation  service  is  “minimal,”  he  said, 
noting  that  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  “whatever  my  time  is  to  prepare 
the  stuff”  and  the  relatively  small  cost 
of  an  in-state  telephone  call  to  Brook¬ 
line  to  upload  copy  to  the  World. 

With  the  type  of  content  mostly  pre¬ 


determined  and  his  system  set  up,  Gaf¬ 
fin  said  he  usually  spends  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes  a  day  on  the  service.  Most  of  that 
time  is  spent  stripping  typesetting  codes 
from  copy  and  preparing  straight  ASCII 
text  from  a  front  end  that  uses  a  variant 
of  ASCII. 

“If  we  were  talking  about  putting  our 


story  archives  on  line,  that  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  a  lot  more  work,”  he  said.  “But 
we  haven’t  gotten  to  that  point  yet.”  He 
added  that  the  paper  may  have  to  con¬ 
sider  fees  to  cover  additional  costs  and 
possible  loss  of  readers  of  its  print¬ 
ed  paper. 

Early  adopter 

The  News  began  experimenting  with 
electronic  links  to  readers  11  years  ago. 
Since  1986,  it  has  operated  a  computer 
bulletin-board  system  allowing  readers 
with  modem-equipped  computers  to 


communicate  with  the  paper.  For  the 
past  three  years,  readers  have  been  able 
to  communicate  with  the  News  via  the 
Internet. 

The  in-house  electronic  bulletin 
board  set  up  by  a  former  full-time  high- 
tech  reporter  led  to  Gaffin’s  assignment 
to  the  information  service.  “She  left 


Originally,  the  worldwide  web  of  computer 
connections  was  the  domain  of  researchers 
communicating  with  one  another,  accessing 
databases  and  remotely  sharing 
supercomputer  resources. 


growing  sector  because  of  “the  compar¬ 
ative  size  of  [its]  general  activity  in  the 
overall  economy.” 

The  more  complicated  issue  of 
whether  some  people  will  be  “fenced 
off”  from  commercial  services,  said 
Van  Houweling,  depends  on  policies  of 
the  companies  through  which  they  are 
connected.  Nevertheless,  where  there 
are  fences,  there  are  gates  because  the 
parallel  pipelines  do  have  links  for  NSF 
Net  users. 

“A  number  of  regional  networks 
through  which  universities  tap  the  In¬ 
ternet  have  agreements  with  commer¬ 
cial  providers  who  operate  in  parallel 
with  the  federally  supported  NSF 
backbone,”  Van  Houweling  said.  “So 
it’s  often  the  case  that  those  regional 
networks  then  would  provide  a  path 
through  those  parallel  providers  to  the 
campus  network,  which  therefore 
would  allow  [commercial  services]  to 
be  available.” 

He  said  he  thought  that  “in  almost 
all  cases,”  such  commercial  paths  to 
campuses  exist. 

All  such  considerations  likely  will  be 


moot  in  the  next  year  to  18  months,  he 
continued,  because  the  NSF  has  re¬ 
ceived  responses  to  its  solicitation  for 
bids  to  provide  Internet  services  “un¬ 
der  an  entirely  new  model.” 

What  that  means,  he  said,  is  the 
NSF  no  longer  will  need  a  policy  “for 
routine  connectivity  in  that  national 
backbone.”  Calling  it  a  “complicated 
architectural  change,”  Van  Houweling 
said  the  NSF  “will  no  longer  directly 
fund  these  connectivity  services,  al¬ 
though  it  will  make  grants  to  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

Once  there  is  a  choice  among  sup¬ 
pliers,  he  explained,  “commercial  sup¬ 
pliers  will  compete  equally  with  not- 
for-profit  suppliers,  and  there  will  be 
no  direct  federal  flow  of  money  to  the 
not-for-profit  suppliers.  So  this  need 
for  some  type  of  Acceptable  Use  Policy 
will  go  by  the  board.” 

Though  conceding  that  the  Inter¬ 
net’s  originators  and  users  have  had 
“mixed  emotions  .  .  .  about  how  com¬ 
mercialized  they  want  it  to  become” 
(citing,  for  example,  concerns  about 
electronic  junk  mail),  he  said,  “I  don’t 


think  that’s  controlling  it.” 

Like  a  new  frontier,  he  said,  “The 
law  isn’t  clearly  defined.  One  commu¬ 
nity  will  permit  things  that  another 
community  will  shoot  you  for.  You 
have  to  sort  of  watch  out  for  yourself.” 

Though  the  issues  remain  fairly 
“complicated  and  ...  a  little  bit  con¬ 
fused,”  Van  Houweling  said  he  sees 
an  “increasing  convergence  of  policy 
and  understanding  .  .  .  that’s  sort  of 
getting  around  these  things.” 

He  noted  that  while  most  of  its 
technology  existed  five  years  ago,  the 
Internet’s  huge  size  and  “spectacular 
growth  rate”  are  more  recent.  That 
rapid  development,  he  added,  did  not 
wait  for  adoption  of  every  policy  de¬ 
tail. 

In  Van  Houweling’s  view,  commer¬ 
cial  users  especially  should  find  an 
adviser,  someone  capable  of  scouting 
the  safest  electronic  trail  for  an  orga¬ 
nization.  “If  you  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  it  is  almost  certainly  possible 
to  find  some  group  of  suppliers  that 
will  work  with  you  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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and  I  was  sort  of  volunteered  to  run  the 
bulletin-board  system,”  he  said. 

An  estimated  10  million  to  20  mil¬ 
lion  users  worldwide  access  the  Inter¬ 
net,  and  News  officials  said  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  west  of  Boston  “has  one  of 
the  world’s  highest  concentrations  of 
Internet  and  computer-network  users.” 

Even  before  its  information  service, 
the  News  was  among  those  local  Inter¬ 
net  users.  For  a  $l-an-hour  access 
charge,  Gaffin  said,  “We’ve  been  tinker¬ 
ing  with  Internet  and  using  it  for  a  news 
resource  for  a  couple  of  years  now.” 

Framingham  sits  about  midway  along 
a  high-technology  belt  that  reaches 


around  Boston  from  south  of  the  city 
north  into  New  Hampshire.  Among 
firms  with  area  offices  or  headquarters 
are  Digital  Equipment,  Stratus  Com¬ 
puter,  Bose,  various  networking  tech¬ 
nology  start-ups  and,  soon,  Boston  Sci¬ 
entific. 

Gaffin  said  the  goal  of  the  Internet 
bulletin  board  “was  to  give  people  at  all 
these  high-tech  companies  a  way  to 
communicate  with  us.” 

Developed  more  than  20  years  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Inter¬ 
net  has  grown  into  a  publicly  accessible 
supernetwork  operated  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  (and  partly  funded  by)  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  with  links 
to  innumerable  other  computers,  net¬ 
works  and  databases.  Most  often  used 
by  students  and  professional  researchers, 
it  provides  a  place  for  electronic  mail 
and  conferences  and  access  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  libraries  and  databases. 

For  Unix  only 

For  several  years,  users  of  Unix-based 
computer  systems  have  had  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  to  ClariNews,  a  continually  updat¬ 
ed  professional  news  and  information 
service  supplied  by  ClariNet  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.,  San  Jose.  According  to 
ClariNet,  ClariNews  has  been  prof¬ 
itable  the  past  four  years. 

ClariNet  operates  parallel  to 
USENET,  the  Internet’s  group  commu¬ 
nication  area  or  bulletin  board,  which 
ClariNet  describes  as  the  world’s 


biggest  conferencing  network  without 
structure  or  ownership. 

The  “digital  newspaper”  is  transmit¬ 
ted  to  30,000  readers  mostly  in  North 
America  (with  others  worldwide),  us¬ 
ing  the  USENET  message-interchange 
format.  Those  connected  to  USENET 
can  receive  ClariNews  with  their  soft¬ 
ware. 

Because  it  is  delivered  for  a  monthly 
fee  to  a  single  user  ($35)  or  by  site-li¬ 
cense,  ClariNews  carries  no  per- 
minute  charges. 

Content  culled  from  wire  services, 
syndicates,  computer  industry  sources, 
newsletters  and  other  services  is  cate¬ 


gorized  by  priority  and  subject  and  or¬ 
ganized  according  to  keywords  that 
correspond  to  geography  and  story 
content  (topics). 

“A  lot  of  the  work”  to  prepare  and 
organize  its  news  “is  done  automatical¬ 
ly  by  computers,”  ClariNet  president 
Brad  Templeton  said.  Editors  also  re¬ 
view  and  correct  the  material  and  cor¬ 
rections  can  be  made  to  already  up¬ 
loaded  material,  he  added. 

Templeton  said  ClariNet  probably  is 
smaller  than  groups  assigned  by  some 
newspaper  chains  to  look  into  similar 
electronic  services.  His  new’s  staff  is 
very  small,  he  said.  All  staffers  have 
some  background  in  computers,  and  a 
few  are  journalism  school  graduates. 

Miss  Manners  and  Royko 

From  United  Press  International, 
ClariNews  supplies  numerous  cate¬ 
gories  of  U.S.  and  international  general 
news,  technology  and  business  news, 
sports  and  weather.  Eight  categories  of 
coverage  are  delivered  by  Canadian 
Broadcast  News.  Newsbytes  on-line 
daily  magazine  reports  computer-indus¬ 
try  news,  and  local  news  covers  35  U.S. 
and  Canadian  regions.  Syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  consist  of  columns  by  Mike 
Royko,  Dave  Barry  and  Judith  Martin 
as  well  as  a  daily  people  column.  A  sep¬ 
arate  news  group  supplements  regular 
UPI  coverage  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  Silicon  Valley. 

Other  offerings  include  a  searchable 


“PC  Catalog”  and  a  daily  list  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  put  out  for  bid.  An 
administrative  section  posts  ClariNet 
announcements  and  hosts  unmoderat¬ 
ed  ClariNet  discussions. 

According  to  ClariNet,  although 
most  subscribers  buy  the  whole  pack¬ 
age,  custom  subsets  can  be  licensed.  Be¬ 
cause  the  service  is  delivered  daily  as  a 
whole  but  is  updated  continually 
throughout  the  day,  ClariNet  offers 
NewsClip,  a  programming  language  for 
writing  filters  that  allow  subscribers  to 
monitor  the  news  by  selectively  retriev¬ 
ing  material  using  keywords  that  match 
users’  predefined  profiles. 

ClariNet  was  founded  in  1989  by 
Templeton,  who  began  publishing  Clar- 
iNews  while  president  of  Looking  Glass 
Software  Ltd.,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

Templeton,  who  earlier  created  a 
widely  read  comedy  conference  on 
USENET,  developed  11  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  products,  including  programming 
instruction,  utilities,  graphing  and  the 
data  compressor  used  in  the  Stuffit 
package  for  the  Macintosh. 

Though  Templeton’s  father  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  “I 
didn’t  go  out  looking  to  work  in  the 
newspaper  industry,”  he  said.  Instead, 
he  followed  an  interest  in  computers  — 
only  later  to  see  an  opportunity  to  sell 
news  through  the  machines. 

In  contrast  to  on-line  services  that 
users  typically  access  to  dig  out  infor¬ 
mation  from  archived  news,  he  empha¬ 
sizes  a  live  news  feed  for  subscribers. 

“The  key  to  that,”  he  explained,  “is 
putting  it  on  their  own  machines  for 
quicker  access  with  tools  they’re  used 
to.” 

Templeton  said  his  on-line  enterprise 
aims  to  “give  people  the  depth  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  [with]  the  speed  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media.” 

Commerce  on  the  Internet 

At  the  Middlesex  News,  Gaffin  won¬ 
dered  about  the  future  of  newspapers’ 
on-line  ventures,  citing  in  particular 
“the  interesting  issue  of  how  you  charge 
for  it.” 

Noting  that  users  of  one  commercial 
service  “hate  the  ads,”  he  asked  how 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  “convert  all 
those  retail  ads  into  an  on-line  form”  to 
help  pay  for  their  electronic  services. 
“On  the  other  hand,”  he  commented, 
“you  have  Rupert  Murdoch.  He  sees  a 
future  for  this.” 

The  day  before  the  News  put  its  ser- 


Beyond  the  enormity  and  variety  of  its  information 
and  sources,  part  of  the  Internet’s  appeal  is  its  low 
cost  and  unstructured,  wide-open  access. 
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vice  on  the  Internet,  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp.  announced  that  it  intended  to 
buy  Delphi  Internet  Services  Inc.  Terms 
were  not  disclosed,  but  Murdoch  said 
the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  firm,  reportedly 
the  fifth'largest  on-line  service,  would 
help  News  Corp.  create  a  unique  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  and  an  electronic 
guide  to  television  programming. 

Beyond  the  enormity  and  variety  of 
its  information  and  sources,  part  of  the 
Internet’s  appeal  is  its  low  cost  and  un¬ 
structured,  wide-open  access. 

Acceptable  Use  Policies  have  gov¬ 
erned  parts  of  the  supernetwork,  or  net¬ 
work  of  networks,  but  where  not  aban¬ 


But,  imagining  that  it  is  possible, 
Gaffin  does  not  envision  blanketing  his 
service  with  electronic-mail  ads.  At  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  expect  problems 
with  ads  on  the  Internet. 

“People  would  have  to  come  to  us,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  any  uploaded  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  available  only  to 
those  who  request  it  and  probably  would 
be  what  is  best  suited  to  the  medium  — 
on-line  catalogs,  for  instance. 

North  of  Framingham,  in  Littleton, 
Mass.,  Inforonics  Inc.  announced  just 
such  a  service  five  days  after  the  Neuis’ 
information  service  joined  the  Internet. 
Its  Titlebank  Internet  Catalog  makes 


Though  telecommunications  partnerships  are 
installing  high-capacity  systems  capable  of 
supporting  multimedia  delivery  in  several  locations 
throughout  the  country,  none  has  promoted  a 
similar  direct,  high-speed  access  to  the  Internet. 


doned,  their  application  to  commercial 
exploitation  seems  ill  defined. 

Such  restrictions  are  “quickly  going 
away,”  said  Gaffin,  citing  the  example  of 
the  Electronic  Newsstand,  which  allows 
sampling  of  periodicals  to  which  users 
may  choose  to  subscribe. 

Though  with  no  revenue  flowing  to  a 
single  proprietor,  he  said,  “For  better  or 
for  worse,  the  Internet  is  becoming  as 
commercial  as  CompuServe.” 

As  Templeton  from  ClariNet  wrote 
in  a  company  “Perspective,”  when  Clar- 
iNews  was  launched  in  1989,  a  pro¬ 
posed  research-and-education-only  pol¬ 
icy  was  taken  to  mean  that  commerce 
was  proscribed.  But,  he  continued,  it 
was  “never  expected”  that  the  time  on 
supercomputers  that  the  Internet  pro¬ 
vided  to  researchers  would  be  free. 

In  any  event,  his  news  service  initial¬ 
ly  was  sold  only  to  educational  and  re¬ 
search  institutions,  which  received  dis¬ 
counts  for  feeding  commercial  redistri¬ 
bution  sites  not  subsidized  by  the  NSF. 
Since  then,  Templeton  said,  the 
provider  of  the  NSF’s  backbone  net¬ 
work  has  begun  selling  “use  of  the  same 
data  pipes  for  commercial  purposes.” 

Though  it  has  other  outlets,  ClariNet 
does  most  of  its  business  today  over  the 
Internet,  he  said. 

Should  the  Middlesex  News  eventu¬ 
ally  include  advertising  in  its  informa¬ 
tion  service,  the  commercial  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  user  would  be  no  more 
obvious  but  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  service  could  become  very  obvious. 


publishers’  sales  catalogs  available  for 
desktop  searching  and  direct  ordering 
on  the  worldwide  network.  (For  those 
who  may  be  wary  of  ordering  directly 
over  the  network  using  a  credit  card 
number,  Inforonics  accepts  phone,  fax 
and  mail  orders,  which  are  routed  to 
the  appropriate  publisher.) 

Gaffin  sees  similar  kinds  of  benefits. 
According  to  Inforonics,  without  the 
constraints  of  print  space  and  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  all  titles  can  be  included, 
along  with  full  descriptions,  tables  of 
contents,  authors’  biographies,  reviews, 
prices  and  order  numbers. 

The  service,  which  also  uses  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Gopher  information-base  soft¬ 
ware,  includes  news  from  publishers  and 
a  section  devoted  to  new  releases. 

Like  Gaffin,  Templeton  sees  com¬ 
merce  on  the  Internet  “beginning  to 
explode.”  He  also  maintains  a  certain 
appreciation  of  how  it  is  best  managed. 

He  cites  promotions  offering  free 
sampling  of  the  news,  trading  publicity 
for  something  useful  to  readers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said,  “During  the  Gulf  War, 
we  put  out  war  news  free  for  a  month.” 

Standards,  Templeton  wrote,  “are  not 
etched  in  stone;”  they  amount  to  “what 
readers  like  to  see.” 

And  traditional  advertising,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  easily  could  backfire  with  nega¬ 
tive  publicity  and  the  kind  of  immedi¬ 
ate  and  widely  accessible  reader  reac¬ 
tion  that  the  Internet  affords. 

Bill  Washburne,  executive  director 
of  the  Commercial  Internet  Exchange 


Association,  said  he  believes  that  users 
do  not  object  to  the  presence  and  con¬ 
tent  of  commercial  speech  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  as  much  as  to  its  sometimes  in¬ 
trusive  nature.  The  relatively  low  cost 
should  not  tempt  advertisers  to  blan¬ 
ket  all  Internet  users  with  “the  elec¬ 
tronic  equivalent  of  the  telemarketing 
call  at  the  dinner  table,”  he  said. 
“That’s  the  concern.” 

Based  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  the  as¬ 
sociation,  called  CIX,  has  been  trying 
to  create  a  service  offering  on-line  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  CIX  members  are  com¬ 
mercial  Internet  service-provider  busi¬ 
nesses  of  various  sizes. 

But  V/i  years  after  it  was  established 
by  a  handful  of  firms,  the  association 
finds  its  idea  “has  proven  to  be  contro¬ 
versial  enough”  with  some  of  its  20 
U.S.  and  foreign  member  firms  that  it 
has  “not  done  anything  yet”  and  is  not 
pursuing  the  service  very  aggressively, 
Washburne  said. 


Rather  than  promoting  products,  he 
said,  CIX  imagined  the  service  as  “a 
kind  of  resource,  a  neutral  location,  for 
.  .  .  basic  information,  product  specs, 
prices,  new  product  announcements” 

(See  Internet  on  page  34) 
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John  Peter  Zenger 
Media  Awards  Competition 

(Formerly  NYSBA  Media  Awards) 

The  competition  recognizes  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence  in  reporting 
on  the  law  and  the  legal  system. 

Categories  include  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  television, 
commentary  and  editorial  cartocHis. 

Material  published  or  broadcast 
in  New  York  State  from  Nov¬ 
ember  1, 1992  through  October 
31, 1993  is  eligible  for  entry. 

For  further  information  or  an 
entry  form  contact  Terry  Scheid, 
Media  Awards  Coordinator,  at 
(518)  487-5537. 

Deadline:  entries  must  be 
postmarked  by 
November  1, 1993 
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TV  books  as  fat  as 
phone  directories? 

No,  says  AASFE  convention  speaker,  adding  that 
newspapers  don’t  have  space  for  500  cable  channels 


by  David  As  tor 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  AND  de¬ 
signers  have  spent  countless  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  figuring  out  how 
they  can  give  readers  a  growing 
amount  of  television  listings  in  a  finite 
amount  of  space. 

So,  what  will  happen  when  the 
number  of  cable  channels  soars  from 
50  to  500?  Can  any  daily  grid  or  Sun¬ 
day  TV  magazine  handle  that  much 
programming  information? 

Brad  Bushell  doesn’t  think  so.  “It 
will  be  impossible  to  print  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  phone  book  of  comprehensive  TV 
listings,”  the  United  Media  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager  said. 
“TV  listings  will  have  to  be  electronic.” 

He  said  viewers  would  access  these 
listings  on  their  personal  computers  or 
via  interactive  cable  systems. 


But  Bushell,  speaking  Oct.  1  at  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  emphasized  that  news¬ 
papers  of  the  future  will  have  a  major 
role  in  providing  TV  information. 

“Newspapers  will  help  people  sort 
through  the  500  channels,”  said 
Bushell,  explaining  that  viewers  will 
look  to  the  printed  page  for  certain  TV 
listings,  program  recommendations,  re¬ 
views  and  more. 

“Everyone’s  paranoid  about  electron¬ 
ic  TV  guides  .  .  .  but  they  don’t  work 
without  the  printed  word,”  TMS  TV 
Listings  executive  editor  Tony  Gentile 
added.  “Right  now,  you  have  to  per¬ 
form  at  least  60  functions  to  get 
through  prime  time.  Before  you  go 
through  all  of  this,  you  have  to  know 
what  you’re  looking  for.” 

Of  course,  TMS  TV  Listings  (a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Tribune  Media  Services),  TV 
Data  Technologies  (part  of  which  for¬ 
merly  was  owned  by  United)  and  news¬ 
papers  can  provide  much  of  the  TV  in¬ 
formation  that  people  will  call  up  on 
their  computer  and  cable  screens. 

“Newspapers  have  the  franchise  for 
TV  information  in  their  communities,” 
said  Bushell,  whose  United  company  is 
involved  with  VCR  Plus+  and  other 
TV-related  features  and  projects.  “It’s 
important  that  newspapers  not  give  up 
this  franchise,  that  they  work  with 
electronic  software  companies.” 

Eventually,  a  500-channel  system 
may  give  way  to  what  Gentile  called 
“your  choice  TV,”  which  would  enable 
viewers  to  call  up  whatever  they  want 
to  watch  at  any  time. 

“You’re  your  own  programmer,”  Gen¬ 
tile  said.  “It’s  an  incredible  technology.” 

But  newspapers  can  be  players  even 
in  that  post-500-channel  future. 
“There  will  always  be  new  program¬ 
ming  and  content,”  Bushell  said.  “The 


consumer  has  to  know  somehow  what’s 
out  there  to  call  up.  That’s  where 
newspapers  come  in.” 

Gentile  emphasized  that  a  new 
medium  doesn’t  always  make  an  older 
one  obsolete.  He  observed,  by  way  of 
example,  that  “movies  survived  TV.” 

He  and  Bushell  said  another  impor¬ 
tant  task  for  newspapers  will  be  report¬ 
ing  on  the  TV  business. 

What  are  newspapers  doing  today  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapidly  changing  TV 
universe?  One  AASFE  speaker  dis¬ 
cussed  his  paper’s  launching  of  Sunday 
TV  guides  that  are  zoned  according  to 
circulation  areas  served  by  different  ca¬ 
ble  systems. 

Session  moderator  Dan  Norman 
said  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sent¬ 
inel,  where  he  is  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor/features  and  sports,  introduced  six 
cable-zoned  editions  of  its  Sunday  TV 
book  in  partnership  with  cable  compa¬ 
nies.  For  helping  to  pay  for  the  edi¬ 
tions,  each  cable  company  gets  its 
name  on  the  cover  with  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  as  well  as  the  right  to  fill  four  in¬ 
side  pages  with  its  material. 

Norman,  who  said  the  Sun-Sentinel 
has  final  say  on  all  editorial  content, 
noted  that  cable  companies  are  happy 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  printing 
TV  magazines. 

Gentile  said,  “Who’s  in  a  better  po¬ 
sition  than  a  local  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  local  guide?” 


Brad  Bushell 
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Eve  and  Adam  are  snakebit  in  this  episode  of  “The  First  Lady.” 


Tirst  Lady^  strip  is 
introduced  by  TMS 

A  COMIC  WITH  a  Garden  of  Eden 
milieu  has  been  introduced  by  Tri- 
bune  Media  Services. 

“The  First  Lady”  stars  Eve  along 
with  Adam,  their  kids  and  a  wily  snake 
named  Pete. 

Its  creator  is  Madeline  Brogan,  who 
honed  her  cartooning  skills  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  on  another  syndicated  strip.  The 
Michigan  native  is  an  Art  Institute  of 
Dallas  graduate  who  lives  in  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

TV-listings  firm  has 
Windows  delivery 

“TRANSEDIT  FOR  WINDOWS,”  a 
PC-based  television-listings  delivery 
system  that  operates  under  QuarkX¬ 
Press  for  Windows  software,  is  available 
from  TV  Data  Technologies. 

TransEdit  originally  was  released  as 
an  “XTension”  of  QuarkXPress,  the 
desktop-publishing  software  for  Macin¬ 
tosh,  in  1989.  When  Quark  introduced 
a  Windows  version  of  its  software  in 
1992,  TV  Data’s  team  of  licensed 
Quark  developers  saw  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  PC-compatible  version  of 
TransEdit. 

“The  Windows  version  of  TransEdit 
has  enabled  TV  Data  Technologies  to 
accommodate  the  trend  toward  less  ex¬ 
pensive  PC  configurations,”  TV  Data 
director  of  information  systems  Mary 
Lou  Brown  said. 

Spider-Man  starring 
in  a  crossover  story 

SPIDER-MAN  WILL  STAR  in  an  un¬ 
usual  comic  strip/comic  book  crossover 
story  beginning  Dec.  6. 

The  special  sequence  will  unfold  si¬ 
multaneously  —  but  with  two  different 
perspectives  —  during  three  months  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  strips  and  a 
series  of  three  Marvel  comic  books. 

“Fans  have  been  writing  for  some 
time  asking  me  to  connect  Spider- 
Man’s  daily  and  monthly  adventures, 
and  we  finally  figured  out  a  way  to  do 
it,”  said  “Amazing  Spider-Man”  creator 
Stan  Lee.  “It’s  also  a  great  way  to  get 
Spidey’s  young  fans,  who  are  by  defini¬ 
tion  voracious  readers,  into  the  news¬ 
paper-reading  habit.” 

In  December,  Marvel  will  issue  a 


special  album  for  pasting  strips  clipped 
from  newspapers. 

The  crossover  effort  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  nationwide  sweepstakes 
and  advertising  campaign  aimed  at  6 
to  17  year  olds  who  buy  “Spider-Man” 
comic  books,  which  have  sales  of  about 
25  million  copies  a  year.  The  winner  of 
the  sweepstakes,  which  has  a  Nov.  15 
deadline,  will  have  a  walk-on  role  in 
the  story  and  receive  the  Lee-signed 
original  of  the  comic. 

Physician  gives  up 
license  and  column 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  stopped  distributing  Neil  Sol¬ 
omon’s  longtime  column  late  last  month 
after  the  physician  gave  up  his  medical 
license  and  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

Solomon,  61,  said  he  took  the  action 
to  protect  his  family  from  $140  million 
lawsuits  filed  by  three  former  patients 
who  said  the  doctor  used  his  position 
to  induce  them  to  have  sex  with  him. 
Solomon  denied  the  charges,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Baltimore  Sun  and  Washington 
Post  articles. 

“We  can’t  syndicate  a  column  [of 
this  kind]  that  is  not  by  a  practicing 
physician,”  LATS  president  Jesse 
Levine  said,  adding  that  LATS  has  no 
replacement  for  Solomon  at  this  time. 

Solomon,  whose  six-times-a-week 
feature  ran  in  approximately  30  news¬ 
papers,  was  Maryland’s  first  secretary 
of  health  and  mental  hygiene. 

Satellite  service  will 
use  Tribune  listings 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  has 
been  selected  by  Hughes  Communica¬ 
tions  to  provide  television  listings  for 
the  DirecTv  direct  broadcast  satellite 
service. 

Subscribers  to  DirecTv  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  listings  information  from  TMS’ 
database,  currently  used  to  provide 


program  information  for  many  of  the 
country’s  largest  newspapers  as  well  as 
smaller  papers  and  on-line  services. 

DirecTv,  scheduled  to  launch  in 
April,  will  deliver  150  channels  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  information  program¬ 
ming  to  homes  throughout  North 
America  that  are  equipped  with  an  18- 
inch  satellite  dish. 

A  ‘Boomer’  column 
is  self-syndicated 

“THE  BOOMER  REPORT:  Midlife 
Memos”  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
Judy  Ernest. 

Her  weekly  column  —  aimed  at 
readers  in  their  late  30s  and  40s  — 

_ _ 
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SPORTS  FOR 
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covers  such  topics  as  retooling  careers, 
becoming  single  again,  delaying  par¬ 
enthood,  caring  for  elderly  parents  and 
what  makes  “baby  boomers”  different 
from  other  generations. 

“The  column  is  about  options,  val¬ 
ues  and  risk-taking  at  midlife,”  said 
Ernest,  whose  feature  solicits  reader 
opinions  and  offers  reader-service 
booklets  on  various  subjects. 

“Boomer  Report”  began  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  two  years  ago. 

It  has  since  attracted  other  newspaper 
clients  and  more  than  3,000  reader  let¬ 
ters. 

Also,  Ernest  has  been  asked  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  WQED-TV  on  a  series 
that  will  air  on  200  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Service  stations.  She  has  written  a 
book  about  boomers  that  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  time. 

The  former  TV  commentator  has 
won  more  than  30  writing  and  editing 
awards  during  her  15 -year  career  as  a 
journalist  at  papers  such  as  the  Plain 
Dealer,  where  she  also  wrote  a  business 
column  called  “Ernest  at  Work”  from 
1985  to  1987. 

Ernest,  whose  work  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Maturity  News  Service, 
also  wrote  a  column  about  singles  for 
Sun  Newspapers. 

The  former  Nestle  Enterprises  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  and  corporate 
affairs  started  the  Baby  Boomer  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1991.  BBI  —  based  at  One 
Erieview  Plaza,  7th  Floor,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114-1716  —  researches  and  in¬ 
terprets  trends  among  boomers. 

A  successful  ghost 

“GHOSTWRITER,”  THE  WEEKLY 
newspaper  feature  produced  by  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop,  has 
reached  its  first  anniversary. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  Foundation,  which  offers 
“Ghostwriter”  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Foundation,  said  the  kid- 
oriented  literacy  feature  has  nearly  6 
million  readers.  The  Reston,  Va.-based 
NAAF  added  that  the  first  13  episodes 
of  the  Ghostwriter  TV  show  attracted 
18.75  million  viewers. 

On  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
series,  a  multi-ethnic  team  of  three 
girls  and  three  boys  uses  literacy  to  plot 
its  way  out  of  jeopardy  and  to  solve 
neighborhood  mysteries.  The  children’s 
hidden  seventh  teammate  is  “Ghost- 


Judy  Ernest 


writer,”  a  ghost  who  can  communicate 
only  by  writing. 

The  new  season,  which  began  Sept. 
12,  will  feature  more  mystery  stories  on 
the  air  as  well  as  newspaper-related 
reading  and  writing  activities  in  print. 
During  the  season’s  third  mystery, 
“Ghostwriter”  will  travel  to  1928  to 
help  children  in  trouble.  The  six  kids 
will  help  solve  the  mystery  by  reading 
newspapers  from  the  past.  The  sixth 
mystery  will  involve  current  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  reading  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  plot  element. 

Starting  this  month,  mailings  to 
newspapers  include  something  new:  In 
addition  to  the  four  camera-ready  in¬ 
serts  sent  each  month,  papers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  teacher’s  guide  about  use  of 
“Ghostwriter”  in  classrooms. 

The  “Ghostwriter”  project  (E&P, 
Sept.  5,  1992,  p.  23 )  also  has  magazine, 
book  and  other  tie-ins. 

A&M’s  fall  releases 

BOOKS  BY  “PEANUTS”  creator 
Charles  Schulz  and  “Dear  Abby” 
columnist  Abigail  Van  Buren  are 
among  the  fall  offerings  from  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate’s  Andrews  & 
McMeel  publishing  division. 

Schulz,  who  is  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  is  new  to  the  A&M  lineup 
with  a  gift  book  called  Dr.  Snoopy’s 
Advice  to  Pet  Owners. 

Another  United  cartoonist  joining 
A&M  is  “Dilbert”  creator  Scott 
Adams,  whose  book  is  called  Dogbert’s 
Clues  for  the  Clueless. 

Universal  creators  with  A&M  re¬ 
leases  include  Van  Buren,  whose  book 


is  called  Where  Were  You  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  Was  Shot?  Memories  and 
Tributes  to  a  Slain  President  as  Told  to 
Dear  Abby.  When  Van  Buren  asked 
the  book  title’s  question  in  her  column 
last  year,  she  received  more  than 
300,000  responses. 

Other  Universal  columnists  with  fall 
A&M  books  include  Roger  Ebert  (the 
1994  edition  of  Roger  Ebert’s  Video 
Companion)  and  James  Kilpatrick 
(Language  is  for  Lovers). 

Universal  cartoonists  with  new  col¬ 
lections  include  “The  Far  Side”  creator 
Gary  Larson  (The  Chickens  Are  Rest¬ 
less  and  The  Far  Side  Gallery  4), 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Wat- 
terson  (The  Days  Are  Just  Packed), 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn 
Johnston  (There  Goes  My  Baby), 
“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau 
(The  Portable  Doonesbury),  “Cathy” 
creator  Cathy  Guisewite  (Revelations 
From  a  45-Pound  Purse)  and  “Fox- 
Trot”  creator  Bill  Amend  (Say  Hello  to 
Cactus  Flats). 

Also  on  the  list  are  Life  Begins  at 
6:40  by  “Adam”  creator  Brian  Basset, 
High  School  Isn’t  Pretty  by  “Close  to 
Home”  creator  John  McPherson,  Curi¬ 
ous  Avenue  by  Tom  Toles  and  The  Best 
of  Herman  by  the  retired  Jim  Unger. 

In  the  editorial  cartoon  area,  there 
is  Why  Do  I  Feel  Uneasy?  by  Pat 
Oliphant  of  Universal. 

A&M  also  is  publishing  a  number  of 
books  by  newspaper  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  Hard  Choices:  Health  Care  at 
What  Cost?  by  Donald  Drake,  Susan 
FitzGerald  and  Mark  Jaffe  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Free  Ride:  The 
Tax-Exempt  Economy  by  Gilbert  Gaul 
and  Neill  Borowski  of  the  Inquirer, 
The  Pope  — John  Paul  II:  The  North 
American  Journey  of  His  Holiness  by 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
The  Day  J .F.K.  Died  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  1 994-95  Texas 
Almanac  by  the  Morning  News. 

Finally,  there  is  the  1994  Universal 
Almanac. 

Awaiting  transplant 

ERMA  BOMBECK,  SPEAKING  on 
ABC’s  Oct.  1  20/20  show,  said  she  is 
awaiting  a  transplant  after  suffering  to¬ 
tal  kidney  failure  last  year. 

Bombeck,  66,  w'ho  requires  dialysis 
daily  at  her  Phoenix  home,  continues 
to  write  her  widely  distributed  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  column. 
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out  our  observations  and  frustrations, 
then  see  them  distributed  to  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  readers.  Almost  al¬ 
ways  lacking  these  powerful  resources, 
black  youths  use  thunderous  voices  to 
draw  attention  to  their  struggle,  which 
is  why  rap  music  has  become  the  voice 
of  America’s  urban  black  youth. 

When  rap  music  made  its  commer¬ 
cial  debut  in  the  late  1970s,  much  of 
America’s  black  middle  class  wrote  it 
off  as  a  fad.  Having  escaped  poverty 
and  inner-city  strife,  many  did  not 
want  to  be  reminded  of  the  life  they 
had  escaped  or  had  never  known.  In¬ 
deed,  disavowing  rap  music  and  sepa¬ 
rating  themselves  from  its  followers 
was  another  form  of  assimilation. 

Even  though  rap  music  has  survived 
its  critics,  moved  into  the  mainstream 
and  become  so  powerful  that  many  of 
America’s  largest  companies  use  it  to 
promote  their  products,  the  black 
bourgeoisie  continues  to  shun  it. 

1  submit  that  when  hundreds  of 
black  journalists  walked  out  on  Shaw, 
the  move  was  symbolic.  Shaw  was 
abandoned  by  black  journalists  who,  at 
least  in  this  instance,  lacked  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  courage  to  bridge  the  gap 


between  the  black  elite  and  the  black 
have-nots  of  our  society. 

When  a  black  man  says  publicly  that 
every  woman  he  has  ever  met,  with  the 
exception  of  his  mother,  has  been  a 
“bitch”  or  a  “ho,”  it’s  a  cry  for  help.  In¬ 
stead  of  outrage,  compassion  and  un¬ 
derstanding  should  have  been  offered. 

Why  did  scores  of  black  journalists 
ignore  Shaw’s  plea? 

Perhaps  when  they  looked  into 
Shaw’s  sad  eyes,  they  were  reminded  of 
the  despair  and  hopelessness  that 
plague  their  black  brothers  and  sisters 
who  still  call  the  ghetto  “home.” 

Perhaps  Shaw’s  troubled  remarks 
served  as  'naunting  reminders  of  the 
broken  promises  some  made  to  them¬ 
selves  when  they  first  decided  to  pur¬ 
sue  journalism  —  how  they  had  vowed 
to  use  their  pens  as  swords  to  fight 
racism,  poverty,  injustice,  ignorance 
and  hopelessness. 

Instead,  complained  Lani  Guinier, 
who  spoke  during  the  next  day’s  News¬ 
maker  Lunch,  many  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters  who  call  themselves  jour¬ 
nalists  have  become  “complicitous  in 
silence”  and  “stenographers  to  power.” 

When  America’s  most  influential 
black  journalists  turn  away  from  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  blacks  who  live  in  inner 
cities  throughout  the  nation  and 


world,  how  can  we  expect  white  jour¬ 
nalists  to  care  about  these  issues? 

There  is  no  question  that  Shaw’s  re¬ 
marks  were  rude,  inappropriate  and 
disrespectful  to  the  crowd,  especially  to 
its  female  members. 

I  am  also  certain  that  much  of  the 
anger  that  fueled  the  walkout  was 
aimed  at  other  rappers  who  sometimes 
lace  their  political  commentaries  with 
butt-swinging,  pistol-toting,  gang¬ 
banging  obscenities,  images  often  ide¬ 
alized  and  mimicked  by  impressionable 
black  youths.  However,  instead  of  of¬ 
fering  their  expertise  to  assist,  support 
and  develop  these  fledgling  artists,  the 
black  journalists  stepped  out  on  them. 

Perhaps  the  move  was  fitting.  After 
all,  the  conference  was  called  “Step¬ 
ping  into  Tomorrow.”  Hundreds  of  us 
did  just  that.  We  stepped  into  tomor¬ 
row,  right  over  millions  of  our  less  for¬ 
tunate  brothers  and  sisters  who  cele¬ 
brate  rap  music  because  it  is  the  most 
effective  form  of  communication  they 
know. 

Shaw  said  he  was  sorry.  Maybe  we 
should  say  we  are  sorry,  too. 


Barber,  who  has  written  about  rap  mu¬ 
sic  for  various  publications ,  is  a  feature 
reporter  and  weekly  consumer  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  Post-Tribune ,  Gary,  Ind. 
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“We  weren’t  able  to  do  our  jobs,”  said 
Collard,  who  has  graduated.  “We  had 
become  the  story.” 

The  current  dispute  is  being  play¬ 
ed  out  amid  speculation  that  the 
Parthenon  might  again  decide  to  buck 
campus  sentiment  and  publish  the 
name  of  a  sexual-assault  victim. 

Rake  and  McElhinny  support  that 
position.  They  would  need  just  two  of 
the  remaining  five  votes  to  publish 
that  name. 

Rake  said  that  unlike  Collard,  she 
would  not  overrule  the  editorial  board. 
However,  she  said  the  decision  would 
be  difficult. 

“We  will  have  to  consider  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  paper,”  she  said,  noting 
that  she  believed  that  it  is  wrong  to 
delete  the  name  of  any  crime  victim.  “I 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  newspaper’s  job  to 
protect  anyone.  We  are  supposed  to 
print  what  is  there.” 

Rake  has  had  to  defend  her  position 
to  female  colleagues  who  believe  that 
she  voted  to  identify  the  rape  victim 


last  year  because  of  pressure  from  male 
colleagues. 

“That  wasn’t  true,”  she  said.  “No  one 
discussed  it  beforehand.  I  was  the  first 
one  to  vote.  It  was  a  simple  decision.  If 
you  name  the  accused,  you  must  name 
the  accuser.” 

Rake,  McElhinny  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  are  hoping  that  they  won’t  have  to 
make  that  decision  during  this  acade¬ 
mic  year. 

“We  won’t  be  confronting  the  issue 
until  it  happens,”  she  said. 

Marshall  administrators,  meanwhile, 
hope  to  preempt  that  decision  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  paper  from  learning  the 
identities  of  any  crime  victims. 

Denver  paper 
sponsors  directory 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  News  of 
Denver  is  co-sponsoring  a  200-page  di¬ 
rectory  of  area  arts,  culture  and  science 
organizations. 

The  book  lists  more  than  200  pro¬ 
grams  and  is  distributed  free  to  more 
than  700  schools  and  libraries. 


Daily  shifts  from 
five  to  three  days 

THE  DAILY  CALIFORNIAN,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  newspa¬ 
per  that  also  serves  the  city,  has  cut 
back  from  five  to  three  days  a  week  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century. 

Editor  in  chief  Nick  Perlmuter  told 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  the 
“Daily  Cal”  is  in  financial  trouble  but  is 
not  in  danger  of  folding. 

The  paper  started  publishing  daily 
under  its  current  name  in  1897.  Since 
1971,  the  Daily  Californian  has  operat¬ 
ed  as  a  non-profit  company  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  university.  Besides  its  cam¬ 
pus  distribution,  it  provides  23,000  free 
copies  to  the  community,  which  has  no 
local  daily  newspaper.  The  Berkeley 
Gazette,  the  city’s  last  daily,  died  in  the 
1980s. 

Perlmuter  said  the  cutback  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  save  $6,000  of  the  paper’s  weekly 
production  budget  of  $15,000.  He  added 
that  the  paper  has  sliced  its  overall  bud¬ 
get  by  $300,000  to  $1.5  million  since 
1991. 
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and  the  like  for  those  searching  for  cer¬ 
tain  categories  of  commercial  informa¬ 
tion.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  a 
Gopher  system  guide  users  to  appropri¬ 
ate  commercial  listings. 

“One  of  these  days,  it’s  probably  go¬ 
ing  to  be  routine,”  said  Washburne, 
who  wouldn’t  speculate  on  when  CIX 
may  have  a  commercial-listings  service. 

Although  CIX  seeks  no  profit  from 
such  a  service,  some  members  object 
because  they  “think  that  they  should 
do  it  —  that  that’s  a  potential  business 
opportunity  for  them,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  a  CIX  mission  is  to  fur¬ 
ther  responsible  commercial  Internet 
use,  Washburne  said  he  is  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  argue  with  a  member  that  sees 
a  chance  to  make  money  operating 
such  a  service.  “I’m  not  interested  in 
being  a  competitor  with  any  of  my 
members,”  he  said. 

Whether  CIX  or  one  of  its  members 
operates  the  service  matters  little,  he 
concluded.  “The  whole  point  is  that  it 
will  .  .  .  enhance  the  use  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  without  damaging  the  culture.  And 
that’s  good  .  .  .  ,  so  more  power  to 
them.” 

ClariNet’s  Templeton  said,  “The  In¬ 
ternet  is  a  new  market  opportunity 
with  an  educated  and  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation.” 


Faster,  easier  access 

For  more  casual  computer  users,  find¬ 
ing  the  way  around  the  Internet  at  first 
may  not  be  as  easy  as  Gaffin  describes 
it.  But  access  is  expanding  fast  and  the 
user  base  is  expected  to  broaden  be¬ 
yond  technical  research  and  communi¬ 
cations.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recent¬ 
ly  cited  a  10%-per-month  estimated 
growth  in  Internet  traffic. 

In  late  August,  Boston-based  Conti¬ 
nental  Cablevision  Inc.,  the  nation’s 
third-largest  cable-television  company, 
and  Performance  Systems  International 
Inc.,  a  networking-services  company  in 
Herndon,  Va.,  announced  that  they 
will  begin  linking  personal-computer 
users  to  the  Internet  early  next  year. 
One  month  later,  America  Online  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  phase  in  expanded 
access  to  the  Internet  for  users  of  the 
commercial  on-line  service  based  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  Va. 

Instead  of  connecting  through  an  in¬ 
termediary  service  or  gateway  via  con¬ 
ventional  modem  over  telephone  lines. 
Continental  will  allow  PCs  to  tap  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  Internet  through  its  ca¬ 
ble  system  and  a  special,  high-speed 
modem. 

With  modems  matched  to  the  cable 
system’s  broad-band  carrying  power,  in¬ 
formation  can  move  as  fast  as  10  mega¬ 
bits  per  second  over  customer  connec¬ 
tions  to  PSINet  and  the  Internet. 

Most  high-speed  modems  now  used 


with  telephone  lines  operate  at  9.6  kilo¬ 
bits  per  second,  with  14.4'kbps  devices 
only  recently  having  become  available 
at  consumer  prices. 

PSl,  a  co-founder  of  the  CIX,  will 
supply  the  new  modems  required  by 
users  and  install  in  Continental’s  net¬ 
work  the  routing  technology  required  to 
access  the  Internet. 

The  companies  said  services  eventu¬ 
ally  will  move  to  an  ATM  (asynchro¬ 
nous  transfer  mode)  backbone  with 
customer  access  at  Ethernet,  FDDl 
(fiber  distributed  data  interchange)  and 
ATM  speeds  in  larger  service  areas. 
Though  looking  at  standard  Internet 
access  now,  the  partners  said  they  see  a 
future  in  multimedia,  conferencing  and 
telecommuting  applications. 

PSl  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  William  L.  Schrader  said  the 
agreement  with  Continental  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  almost  any  urban  or  rural  cable- 
television  operator.  He  said  discussions 
with  other  cable  concerns  have  been 
held  and  similar  agreements  are  expect¬ 
ed  “in  the  near  future.” 

The  Continental-PSl  agreement  ded¬ 
icates  several  channels  of  cable-televi¬ 
sion  band-width  to  PSPs  Internet  cus¬ 
tomers  in  several  regions  served  by 
Continental,  beginning  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  extending  into  oth¬ 
er  service  areas  in  the  East  through 
mid-1994.  (Continental  serves  2.9  mil¬ 
lion  customers  in  16  states.) 

In  addition  to  cable  TV  and  the  In¬ 
ternet’s  resources,  the  Continental-PSl 
project  could  put  a  host  of  multimedia 
offerings  into  the  home  or  office  desk¬ 
top.  A  high-speed  PC  link  to  the  Inter¬ 
net  could  put  international  e-mail  and 
database  research  onto  the  office  desk¬ 
top  or  the  Library  of  Congress  into  a 
living  room. 

But,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted, 
at  $70  to  $100  a  month,  the  level  of 
consumer  interest  in  such  a  connection 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Though  telecommunications  partner¬ 
ships  are  installing  high-capacity  sys¬ 
tems  capable  of  supporting  multimedia 
delivery  in  several  locations  throughout 
the  country,  none  has  promoted  a  simi¬ 
lar  direct,  high-speed  access  to  the  In¬ 
ternet.  Apart  from  pricing,  widespread 
use  of  the  Internet  may  well  depend  on 
friendlier  user  accessibility. 

Since  last  year,  America  Online  has 
offered  its  350,000  subscribers  an  e-mail 
gateway  to  the  Internet.  A  widely  used 
feature  of  the  Internet,  the  company 
said  the  e-mail  capability  “has  become 
one  of  America  Online’s  most  popular 
features.” 
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The  company  said  it  will  “test  its  new 
offerings  with  novices”  to  ensure  ease  of 
use  by  those  outside  the  corporate  and 
academic  communities.  It  expects  its 
graphical  software  interface  to  provide 
easier  navigation  through  the  Internet. 

The  connection  brings  expanded  ac¬ 
cess  this  month  with  the  launch  of  In¬ 
ternet  Center,  created  “to  educate  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  Internet”  and  expand 
their  access  to  it.  America  Online  said 
it  will  add  more  features  and  functions 
in  the  months  ahead. 

The  center  will  connect  to  news 
groups,  Gopher  and  WAIS  (wide-area 
information  servers)  Internet  locators. 
WAIS  searches  the  text  of  documents 
collected  in  many  separate  “libraries.” 
(See  InfoWorld,  Sept.  20,  for  an  outline 
of  guides  to  navigating  the  Internet,  in¬ 
cluding  Veronica,  which  searches  the 
hundreds  of  Gopher  menus.) 

Perhaps  in  response  to  traditional 
users’  concern  about  the  integrity  of 
the  Internet  as  commercial  enterprises 
tie  up  to  it  and  masses  of  personal-com¬ 
puter  users  gain  easier  access  to  it,  AOL 
is  creating  an  expert  advisory  council 
that  it  says  is  “sensitive  to  the  social  dy¬ 
namics  of  Internet.” 

Internet  Center,  to  be  included  in 
AOL’s  $9.95  basic  monthly  fee,  becomes 
a  gateway  for  subscribers  to  news  outlets 
with  services  carried  by  AOL.  They  in¬ 
clude  CNN,  Time  magazine,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News’  Mercury  Center  and 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Chicago  Online. 
(Tribune  Co.  is  a  shareholder  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  board  of  AOL,  which  went 
public  in  March  1992.) 

Larry  Irving,  head  of  the  Commerce 
Department’s  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Information  Administration 
(one-time  domain  of  former  FCC  chief 
Alfred  C.  Sikes,  who  leads  Hearst 
Corp.’s  charge  into  the  new  media  fu¬ 
ture),  said  access  to  the  Internet  should 
be  made  easier.  Navigating  the  Inter¬ 
net,  he  told  the  Journal,  “is  as  if  you 
were  to  invite  me  to  dinner  and  give 
your  address  in  longitude  and  latitude.” 

Gaffin  was  more  optimistic.  He  said 
the  Internet  “is  rapidly  becoming  a  lot 
closer  to  a  commercial  on-line  system 
in  how  easy  it  is  to  use.” 

For  example,  using  Gopher  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  Internet  is  like  using  an  on¬ 
line  phone  book  with  names  but  no 
numbers.  Strike  “enter”  with  the  cursor 
over  a  source  name  and  the  “phone 
book”  autodials  the  user  into  the  de¬ 
sired  electronic  destination. 

“It’s  all  menu-based,  so  it’s  really  easy 
for  a  novice  to  do,”  he  said.  “You  just  hit 
buttons  and  see  what  pops  up.” 


Broken 

Continued  from  page  12 

unions  and  broken  when  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  acquired  the  paper  from 
bankruptcy  last  year.  Zuckerman  fired 
nearly  200  Guild  members;  the  unit  re¬ 
mains  without  a  contract. 

The  Guild  will  remain  the  official 
bargaining  agent  at  the  Post  if  at  least 
half  of  the  people  rehired  are  union 
members.  The  Guild  has  vowed  to 
seek  a  new  contract,  whether  or  not  it 
is  forced  to  seek  a  new  election. 

Besides  Murdoch,  the  Guild  aimed 
most  of  its  bitterness  at  George  Mc¬ 
Donald,  president  of  the  mailers  union 
and  the  umbrella  group  of  newspaper 
production  unions,  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council.  McDonald  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  negotiating  terms  for  the 
production  unions  to  return  to  work. 

“What  kind  of  a  union  leader  asks 
his  members  to  cross  a  picket  line?” 
said  Harry  Leykis,  chairman  of  the 
Post’s  Guild  unit.  “Scab  is  too  nice  a 
word  for  him.  He’s  a  worm.” 

Barry  Lipton,  president  of  Local  3  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  Post’s 
Guild  workers,  who  suffered  two  pay 
cuts  and  a  seven-year  pay  freeze  to 
keep  the  paper  alive,  bore  “an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  bitterness”  toward 
Murdoch  and  his  managers.  Trying  “to 
annihilate”  their  union  was  “inexcus¬ 
able,”  he  said,  adding  that  McDonald 
“worked  with  Murdoch  to  break  the 
Guild.” 

McDonald  said,  “I  feel  at  least  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  the  employees  still  have  an 
opportunity  for  work  at  the  New  York 
Post.” 

Had  the  paper  remained  closed,  all 
Post  workers  would  have  been  left  job¬ 
less,  he  said. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Post  declared  its 
roller-coaster  ride  over. 

Setting  itself  apart  editorially  and 
taking  a  shot  at  competitors,  it 
promised  to  be  “an  alternative  voice 
that  won’t  be  drowned  out  by  the  high- 
decibel  political  correctness  chorus 
dominant  in  local  public  discourse.” 

The  editorial  thanked  New  York 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  for  his  help  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  paper  as  well  as  leaders  of  its 
production  unions,  bankruptcy  judges 
and  police  who  protected  the  paper 
during  the  strike. 

“But,  in  the  end,  we’re  glad  to  say 
simply  that  we’re  back  —  this  time  to 
stay.” 

The  new  Post  lists  Murdoch,  News 
Corp.  chairman,  as  editor  in  chief  and 
Ken  Chandler  as  editor. 


FoIA 

Continued  from  page  18 

He  explained,  “We  already  have  a 
dedicated  group  at  the  handler  level; 
it’s  at  the  policy  level  where  the  prob¬ 
lems”  occur. 

Lack  of  resources  and  support  are 
the  primary  reasons  for  FoIA  officers’ 
difficulties,  he  said. 

Clearing  the  backlog  of  requests 
would  be  a  tremendous  help  and  would 
be  expedited  if  less  information  were 
withheld. 

“This  represents  such  a  radical 
change  in  attitude  at  the  top  at  the 
Justice  Department,”  McMasters  said. 
He  explained  that  historically,  the  de¬ 
partment  considered  it  a  “win”  if  infor¬ 
mation  was  withheld  and  a  “loss”  if  it 
was  disclosed. 

“This  is  a  clear  statement  from.  Janet 
Reno  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
going  to  be  a  friend  of  openness,”  he 
said. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  Washington,  responded 
with  “cautious  optimism.” 

“It  sounds  great  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  will  be  how  effectively  Justice 
will  get  this  in  place  with  the  existing 
bureaucracy,”  Kirtley  said. 

Changing  the  Justice  Department’s 
mindset  favoring  secrecy  is  “not  going 
to  happen  overnight”  but  the  policy 
“certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,”  she  added. 

The  next  step  likely  will  be  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  specific  regulations. 

U.S.  weighing 
release  of  documents 
after  40  years 

THE  CLINTON  administration  is 
considering  a  proposal  that  would  call 
for  automatic  declassification  of  cer¬ 
tain  documents  after  40  years. 

Although  no  formal  policy  has  been 
announced,  one  suggestion  would  de¬ 
classify  certain  documents  without  re¬ 
view  after  40  years. 

However,  government  officials 
would  be  able  to  invoke  exemptions  to 
the  rule,  allowing  longer  periods  of 
classification. 

According  to  published  reports,  var¬ 
ious  government  agencies  have  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  proposal.  A  final 
recommendation  is  not  expected  until 
late  November. 
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Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
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HAWAII-Community  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  profitable  $299,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant.  (209)  952- 
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NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  pick  up  high¬ 
ly  desirable  15  year  establish^  free 
weekly.  Southern  CA  beach  town. 
Owner  retiring.  (805)  642-6334. 

TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
suburbs  of  Kansas  City.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  and  growing.  Presses  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Jack  Davis,  Suite  230, 
1 1 56  W.  1 03rd,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64114  or  Fax  to  (913)  338-4980. 

INDIANA  -  Nice  profitable  owner/ 
operator  situation.  Solid  growth 
potential.  Contact:  Dane  Claussen, 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  (414)  272-6173. 
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WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
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acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (8(X))  356-4886 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OM'NED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitians  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  orgoniza- 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 

e;;change 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TYING  MACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  Model  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35'  1/4  fold. 

HOWARD,  VYESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


USED  McCAIN  660  INSERTER 
Four  into  One.  1971  Model 
New  Eject  System 
(316)  343-6700  Steve  Spencer 


PRE-PRESS 


PROCESSOR,  LOG-E  18'  LO  10  Heavy 
Doty  14'  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12' 
Minoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50'  Fits 
most  lifts 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtractive  30' 
Automative  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  to  61 00  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D  T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
^©ec^d”  camera.  No  darkroom 

CAMEli\,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Back- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Camera  ideal 
for  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2',  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14'  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processor  will  develop  film  or 
paper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  cantrol 
problems. 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lots  of  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A,  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 
work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Cross 
perforated  excellent  for  book  work, 
second  folder. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400. 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42'  with 
Y  columns  and  vrall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


HARRIS  JF  7  Folder  30  HP  drive. 
CounterVeyor.  Need  out  of  way. 

(601)  837-3777. 

HARRIS  N-800  HEATSET  PRESSE^ 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4'  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4'  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 


WORKING  REPORTER  seeking  police 
press  badges,  fire  line  buttons,  etc., 
1880's  through  1950's.  Call  or  write 
J.D.  O'Connor,  1 980  Sutter  Street 
#202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115.  Phone 

(415)  885-4651. _ 

All  serious  daring  starts  from  within. 

Wetty 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  212-675-4380 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
New^per  circulafion  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capxj- 
oilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerificatlon 
.Collections^ 


Telcos  Outbound,  Inc 

Vseivino  Newspapers  NolrorrwxSe^ 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspxipjer  Telemarketing  Spiecialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

j.  BLENKARN  HOLDING 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Expierts 
Jeff  Bienkam  (616)  4^-6oll 

LEM  MARKETIhKS 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

PPO  START's 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo- 
Hons  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


ACADEMIC 


DIREaOR 
SCHOOL  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
is  a  state-supp>orted  urban  university. 
The  School  of  Mass  Communications 
is  the  only  accredited  state- supported 
mass  communications  program  in 
Virginia.  Undergraduate  areas 
include  advertising,  broadcasting, 
news  editorial,  ana  public  relations. 
The  master's  degree  offers  media 
management  and  professional  tracks. 
The  Richmond  location  is  a  dynamic 
center  for  the  communications  industry. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
master's  degree  or  comparable  record  of 
exceptional  professional  experience  in 
the  mass  communications  industry. 
Those  with  a  Ph.D.  should  present  an 
outstanding  record  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

All  applicants  should  provide 
evidence  of  experience  with  the  mass 
communications  industry.  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  applications  will  begin 
December  6,  1 993.  The  appointment  will 
begin  July  1,  1994.  Applicants  should 
send  a  letter  of  interest,  current  resume 
or  curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references  to: 
Joyce  Dodd,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  ^hooT  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations,  c/o  College  of  Humanities 
and  Sciences,  Box  201 9,  Richmond,  VA 
23284-2019.  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  is  a  culturally  diverse 
university  and  an  AA/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women,  minorities  and 
persons  with  disabilities  are 
ecKouroged  to  apply. 

Love  IS  like  a  violin.  The  music  may  stop 
now  and  then,  but  the  strings  remain 
forever. 

Bocher 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
“The  paper  people*  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


VETERAN  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Will  reorganize,  redesign  your 
section,  train  staff  to  provide  live¬ 
ly,  meaningful  coverage. 

(805)  389-1707. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or  NO¬ 
LAN  lapstream/overhead  coveyors  or 
equipment,  call:  Standlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


For  Print  And  Broadcast  Journalists 

THE  KIPUNGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the 
distinguished  Kiplinger  Midcareer 
Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
for  1994-95.  This  program  leads  to  a 
master's  degree.  Fellows  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work 
includes  graduate  seminars  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  wide  selection  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A  reporting  trip  to 
Washington  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
three  ar  more  years'  full-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  affairs  reporting.  Minority 
and  third  world  candidates  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  15; 
priority  is  given  to  those  vdio  apply  by 
Dec.  31.  Classes  begin  in  September. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  porallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


bus,  OH  43210;  (614)  292-2607; 
292-6291. 

A  midcareer  program 
that  leads  to  a  master's  degree. 

SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY  has  an  entry- 
level,  tenure-track,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  vacancy  for  Fall  1994  in 
Journalism/Mass  Communications. 
Advanced  degree  and  five  years 
experience  in  iaumalism  or  public  re¬ 
lations  required.  Seattle  University  is  a 
private  university  in  the  Catnolic, 
Jesuit  tradition.  Its  student  body 
is  primarily  undergraduate,  urban  and 
ethnically  diverse.  Send  application 
letter,  vita  and  names  of  three  references 
by  December  1,  1993  to:  Communi¬ 
cation  Department,  Seattle  University, 
Seattle,  WA  98122,  (206)  296-5340. 
AA/EOE.  Applications  from  minorities 
and  women  ore  strongly  encouraged. 


ACCOUNTING 


LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000 
circulation  award  winning  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  moti¬ 
vated  account  professionals.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introduction  to  the: 

Gazette  Telegraph, 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc 

Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  1779 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 
EOE  MFDV 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  L.A.  WEEKLY  is  recruiting  for  an 
Associate  Publisher.  College  d^ree  or 
equivalent  in  business  management 
desirable.  3  years  experience  as  a 
Publisher  or  Associate  Publisher  in 
the  newspaper/magazine  industry 
required.  3  years  experience  as  an 
Advertising  Director  in  the  publishing 
industry  desirable.  Excellent  busi¬ 
ness  management  skills  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  production  required.  Effective 
human  relations,  customer  service  and 
supervisory  skills/experience  re¬ 
quired.  L.A.  Weekly  offers  a  work 
environment  that  is  professional,  cre¬ 
ative,  non-corporate,  and  best  of  all — 
fun.  For  consideration  please  submit  your 
resume,  including  salary  history  and 
requirements,  and  references  to:  L.A. 
Weekly,  Administration;  PO  Box 
29905,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90029.  We 
are  an  EOE  employer  and  encourage 
diversity  in  our  workforce. 

Non-profit  ASIAN  AMERICAN  JOUR¬ 
NALISTS  ASSOCIATION  seeks 
Executive  Director  to  lead  its  San 
Francisco  national  office.  Must  have 
proven  management  skills,  fund¬ 
raising  abilities,  and  canvention 
and  organizational  planning  skills. 
Knowledge  of  Asian-American  communi¬ 
ty  and  the  media  preferred.  Salary: 
$40,000-t-/benefits.  Send  letter, 
resume/references  by  November  1  to: 
Search  Committee,  AAJA;  1765  Sutter 
St.,  Room  1000;  San  Francisco,  CA 
94115.  (415)  346-2051. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SHOPPER  MANAGERS  NEEDED 
Add  Inc.,  a  company  which  recognizes 
the  value  af  a  diverse  management 
staff,  has  openings  for  shopper  and  spe¬ 
ciality  publication  mana^rs  and  man¬ 
ager  trainees.  Individual  must  hove  a 
strong,  proven  sales  background  and  be 
able  to  relocate.  Add  Inc,  a  division 
of  employee  owned  Journal  Commun¬ 
ications  (Milwaukee),  operates  over  75 
shoppers,  weekly  newspapers  and 
speciality  publications.  Benefits  include: 
health  and  dental  insurance,  pension, 
401 K,  and  profit  sharing  plans; 
salary  plus  incentive  bonuses. 

Work  with  people  who  understand  the 
free  circulation  business:  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Steve  Huhta,  Add  Inc,  PO  Box 
609,  Waupaca,  Wl  54981. 

PUBLISHER  to  manage  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  plus  tourist  publica¬ 
tions  in  Hawaii.  Hands  on  manager 
with  strong  marketing  background. 
Working  knowledge  of  all  departments 
required.  Excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  with  401 K.  Group  operation  with 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Resumes 
to  Box  6553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AAajwAAetroDoilylocatedintlieMid-East  Region 
has  an  opportunity  (or  a  degreed  professional 
with  at  least  10  to  15  solid  years  ol  strong 
generalist  experience  to  drect  the  activities  of  the 
EmployeeReiationsDeportment.  Candkiatemust 
hove  a  strong  foundation  in  proactive  employee 
relotions  with  solid  exposure  to  lobw  ond  benefit 
related  issues  Should  hove  a  training  back¬ 
ground  which  will  allow  the  hired  individual  to  be 
able  to  do  platform  supervisory/managerial  train¬ 
ing  This  position  reports  to  the  general  manager 
with  the  responsibility  to  aeote  and  help  build  the 
necessary  employee  relations  culture  to  enable 
the  contiriued  success  and  growth  of  this  dynamic 
publicatloa  Salary  and  benefits  will  be  highly 
competitive  with  relocation  pockoge.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  Your  response 
wl  be  strictly  confidential 

Box  6545,  Ecfitor  &  Publkhor 
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1994  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (PublisW  Nov.  1993) 

Exdusive  dota  on  U.S.  and  Conodion  nevvspaper  morkets.  $100  per  copy. 

_  Bulk  orders  o(  5  or  more,  $92  each.  $125  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

-  Market  Guide  with  CD  ROM  $395  eoch 

1993  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

(Published  April  1 993)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  $90  per  copy 
Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82.  $1 1 5  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 


Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  District  of  Columbia,  LA  ond  NY  residents  pleose  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery  .All  sales  are  finol. 


Nome 

Title 

Compony 

Address 

Sle./Apt. 

City 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

VISA/MC  account# 

Exp.  dote 

BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspoper 

2.  Newspaper  Equipment  Manufacturer 

3.  Syndicate  /  News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer -General 

9.  Manufacturer  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Manufacturer  -  Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University  /  Public  Library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 
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EdirfPublisher 

Circulation  Department 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10011-4234 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  CDPERATKDNS 
MANAGER 

Major  melropolilan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  Id  produce  negatives  for  printing. 
Highly  t^nical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daify  production  of  all 
odvertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  soles  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  knowledge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  a  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptirxKil  benefits  pockrsge.  Qualified 
candidates  should  sokI  o  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

ADVERTISING  DIREOGR 

Suburban  Zone  3  daily  is  looking  for 
a  highly  ciualified  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  to  direct  all  sales  activi¬ 
ties.  Candidates  must  be  hands  on 
sales  marKigers  with  a  proven  record  in 
retail  ancT  classified.  The  person 
hired  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  and  implementation  of  new  sour¬ 
ces  of  advertising  revenue.  Aggressive 
leadership  for  a  staff  of  20  sales 
employees  is  a  must.  We  ore  located  in 
a  highly  competitive  morket,  where  only 
the  strong  survive! 

We  offer  on  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Candidates  should  send  a 
resume  along  with  sabry  requirements 
to: 

Box  6554,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  lor  Zone  2,  51,000  circula¬ 
tion  cbily.  We  need  a  leader  to  help  our 
sabs  peopb  accomplish  their  goals. 
Enthusiasm  and  creativity  are  more 
important  than  education  or  experience. 
Decentralized  management  aibws  you 
freedom  to  direct  a  staff  of  1 5  and  accept 
responsibility  to  produce  $4 
million  in  sales.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVISER 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
The  State  News,  student  newspaper  at 
Michigan  State  University,  circu¬ 
lation  32,000  daily,  seeks  an 
adviser  for  its  display  ad  staff  of 
students.  Bachelor's  degree,  newspaper 
ad  experience  required.  Salary  in 
$30,000  ror^,  good  benefits,  year- 
rourxf,  full  tirrre.  Write  to  Al  SwarE 
zell.  General  Manager,  State  News,  346 
Student  Services  Bldg.,  E.  Lansing, 
Ml  48824. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

We're  looking  for  a  visionary  leader 
to  take  charge  of  one  of  America's 
bstestgrowing  small  newspaper  mark¬ 
ets.  The  Daily  Spectrum,  a 
20,000-circulation  daily  based  in 
St.  George,  Utah,  needs  on  experiecKed 
advertising  executive  copobb  of  harxl- 
ling  the  demands  of  a  bst-poced  environ¬ 
ment.  Resort  community,  mild  winters, 
two  hours  from  Las  Vegas.  Well- 
organized,  no-nonsense,  high-er«ergy 
candidates  only,  please.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  bonus  package. 
SefxJ  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Roger  Pbthow,  Publisher,  The 
Daily  Spectrum,  PO  Box  1630,  St. 
Geo^,  UT  84770. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER:  Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg, 
PA  (Pocono  Mountains,  northeast  PA), 
21,300  daily,  24,500  Sunday. 
Responsible  for  hiring,  training, 
supervision  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff  including  4  outside 
and  inside  sabs  reps.  Requires  over¬ 
all  maiKigement  of  the  department  and 
especblly  strong  leadership  of  the  sabs 
effort.  Other  duties  itKiude  budgeting, 
ad  flow,  customer  service,  credit, 
major  account  calls,  sales  ideas, 
etc.  We  are  seeking  an  experietKed  cbs- 
sifbd  manager  or  sabs  manager  with  a 
proven  record  of  success  with  the  real 
estate  industry  as  this  will  be  a 
major  focus  tor  the  rrext  several  years. 
Strong  leadership  oixf  communication 
skills  are  required  -  we  are  seeking  a 
leader,  not  just  a  manager  Sabry 
commensurate  with  experierKe  arxl  abili¬ 
ty.  Also  includes  irKentive  pbn  and 
full  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  appropriate  samples  of 
work  to  Peter  Berry,  Ad  Director,  Pocono 
Record,  51 1  Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA 
18360.  Deadline  10/31/93. 

THE  FORT  PIERCE  TRIBUNE,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  27,000  Circulation  has 
an  opening  for  a  Cbssified  Manager. 
This  newspaper  is  located  in  South 
Florida  on  beautibi  Atlantic  beaches. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  nxirket; 
therefore,  the  applicant  must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  abb  to  motivate  a 
classified  telemarketing  staff.  The 
candidate  must  have  classified 
supervisory  experience,  be  sobs  driven 
and  have  a  track  record  for  irvTeasing 
revenue  in  a  competitive  market.  If  you 
enjoy  a  challenge  please  send  your 
resume  to  Dbna  Smith,  Ad  Director  at 
PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954  or 
fax  to  (407)  467-1953. 


ADVERTISING 


OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
REAL  ESTATE 

IndiaiKipolis  Newspapers  is  seeking 
a  highly  motivated,  experietKed  Real 
Estate  Outside  Sales  Manager  to 
manage  it's  staff  of  4  sabs  representa¬ 
tives  ond  one  support  person.  This  is  a 
competitive  market  and  requires  an 
individual  who  believes  strongly  in 
a  team  effort  and  can  communicate  at  all 
levels  in  both  the  newspaper  and  ihe 
real  estate  field.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  strong  leader  with  com¬ 
petitive  market  experience,  have  several 
years  of  management  experience 
and  a  proven  track  record  of  sabs  oikI 
moTKigement  accomplishments. 

IndiatKipolis  Newspapers  offers  excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  including  available 
parking,  medical  and  dental  coverage 
and  401 K  pbn,  OS  well  OS  uNiuctive 
salary  plus  commission  program. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  exciting 
and  challenging  opportunity,  please 
serxl  resume  along  with  salary  history 
to: 

Cbssified/R.E.  MoiKiger 
Icxlianapolis  Newspapers,  Iik. 

PO  Box  145 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 


ADVERTTStt^lG  SAIES 

EXPERIENCED,  reibbb  ad  soles  (or 
twice  weekly.  Dearborn  Ml  area.  Call 
Louise  (313)  584-4000. 

ART/GRAPHtCS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  The  Florence  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  a  33,000  daily  located  90 
minutes  west  of  Myrtb  Beach,  S.C.,  is 
seeking  a  graphics  artist  for 
grophics  on  deadline.  Must  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Madntosh  programs, 
such  as  Aldus  Freehand,  Cbork  XPress 
otkI  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  be  familiar 
with  newspaper  color  reproduction.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Frank 
Soyles  Jr.,  Marxiging  Editor,  FbreiKe 
Morning  News,  PO  Box  100528,  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.C.  29501-0528,  Fax:  (803) 
661-6558. 

NEWS  ARTIST 

The  Gazette,  a  70,000+  daily  is 
searching  for  an  artist  with 
illustration  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
take  printout  of  a  story  and  Ironsbte 
it  into  drawing  or  info-grophb.  Must 
also  be  proficient  on  Macintosh  (Free¬ 
hand,  Adobe,  Quark)  and  skilU  in 
design  arxl  color. 

ExperbrKe  on  daily  newspaper  would 
be  a  strong  plus.  We  offer  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  with  on  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Duane  Crock,  Graphics  Director, 
The  Gazette,  PO  Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids, 
lA  52406.  (319)  398-8252.  EOE. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Grophics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Treat  your  Hriends  like  family  and  your 
family  like  friends. 

Anonymous 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS/SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
TIMES  PUBLICATION,  Indiana's 
largest  free  distribution  publisher, 
has  opening  for  probssbnal  wHh  shop¬ 
ping  guide  otkI  newspaper  experierKe  to 
direct  art  department  and  act  as 
Systems  Manager.  Responsibilities 
itKiude  managing  range  of  media 
products,  projects,  peopb  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Seebng  confident  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  peopb  person  who  loves  graphic  arts, 
computers,  promotional  projects, 
enjoys  a  fast  pace,  is  creative,  organ¬ 
ized,  detail-oriented,  has  excellent 
follow  through  and  accepts  ownership  (or 
the  job.  Non  smobng,  (omily-orietrted 
company.  Send  resume/srsbry  require¬ 
ments  to  Heike  Dobslow,  Publisher, 
3733  Locust  Rd.,  SouthBend  IN 
46614. 

CREATIVE  SERVICES 

CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGBl 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  of  Erie, 
PA  is  seeking  a  highly-motivated, 
resuhs-oriented  active  working  mano- 
ger  to  direct  otkI  work  with  a  staff  of 
Creative  Service  artists.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  wiN  possess: 

•  Strong  managerial,  organizational, 
and  administrative  skiHs. 

•  Creative  graphics  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  effective  newspaper  ads. 

•  A  furKtiorKil  Imowfedge  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  process. 

•  Thorough  knowledge  of  Madntosh 
computers  &  software. 

•  Minimum  of  three  to  five  years  news 
poper  cmd  managerbl  experierKe. 

•  Porlfolb  required. 

An  attractive  compensation/benefits 
pockage  and  a  challenging  position 
await  you.  Sabry  commensurate  with 
experierKe  and  background.  No  phone 
calls  please.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confiderKe  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Herbert  Qlroy 
Human  Resources  Manager 
205  West  12lh  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

EOE 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  The 
Herald-Palladium,  34,000  full- 
color,  daily/Sunday  seeks  indivi¬ 
dual  with  borJership  experierKe  and 
creative  morketirrg  ideas  to  increase 
circulation  in  challenging  market. 
Sh<x4d  have  40,000  plus  depart¬ 
mental  management  experierKe.  Excel¬ 
lent  incentive  and  benefit  programs. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to  Joseph  E. 
Mitchell,  Business  Manager,  PO  Box 
128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085-0128. 

CIRCULATION-MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  sought  for  quality  seven-day  paper 
in  'Cajun*  country.  Thorough  know- 
brJge  of  sourrd  circubtion  practices 
coupled  with  progressive  ideas  on  mar¬ 
keting  our  product  a  must.  We  want 
someone  who  can  design  new  approa¬ 
ches  and  implement  them.  Grxid  base 
pay,  bonus  pbn,  benefits.  Contact  Will 
Chapman,  Daily  Iberian,  Box  9290, 
New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
70,000  dally  in  Zone  4.  If  you  hove  of 
least  5  years  of  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  good  communication  and  people 
skills  and  really  believe  that  train¬ 
ing  and  providing  exceptional  custom¬ 
er  service  ore  the  keys  to  circubtion 
growth,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  6537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  First  year 
income  to  $35,000. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

117,000  circubtion  Southern  Cali- 
bmia  daily  newspaper  seeks  a  “hands- 
on',  'take-charge'  Singb  Copy  Manager 
with  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  and 
operations.  We  can  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  outlining  what 
you  hove  to  offer  to  Ron  Wood,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
1259,  Govina,  CA  91722. 


THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN,  a  29,000 
daily/37,000  Sunday  newspaper 
located  in  west  Texas,  has  an  opening 
for  on  ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR.  Responsibilities  include  de¬ 
velopment  and  supervision  of 
marketing  efforts,  including  NTE  and 
single  copy  promotions,  training 
district  managers  and  maintaining 
quality  delivery  in  our  weekly  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  program.  Positive  work¬ 
ing  environment  with  excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  indicating  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Phil  Brueggemann,  Circub¬ 
tion  Director,  Odessa  American,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


DATABASE  MARKETING 


MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  for  creative,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be  a 
team  player,  who  is  not  afraid  to  toke 
the  initiative.  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Applicants 
serK]  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  The 
Florence  Morning  News,  a  33,000  daily 
located  90  minutes  west  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.,  is  seeking  an  assistant  me¬ 
tropolitan  editor.  The  position  is  one  of 
two  assistants  who  aid  the  metro 
editor  in  planning  local  news  coverage, 
editing  copy  and  supervising  12 
reporters,  including  two  bureaus. 
Should  hove  some  management  and 
copy  editing  experience.  Send  resume 
and  vrork  samples  to:  Frank  Sayles  Jr., 
Managing  Editor,  Florence  Morning 
News,  PO  Box  100528,  Florence,  S.C. 
29501-0528,  Fax:  (803)  661-6558. 


EDITORIAL 


A  35,000-circulation  midwest 
daily  is  looking  (or  an  editor  to  run 
a  sports  department.  Candidates  must 
hove  at  least  5  years'  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  2  years'  editing  experierKe  and  a 
(bir  (or  layout  and  headline  writirrg. 
Serb  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  looking 
for  an  energetic,  competitive  self¬ 
starter  for  our  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau.  It's  a  one-person  operation; 
primary  responsibilities  include 
covering  our  active  congressional 
delegation,  making  sense  of  major 
issues  (or  our  readers,  explaining  how 
government  and  politics  work  —  or  why 
they  don't.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
5-10  clips  to  Catherine  Boesche/Leah 
Gentry,  The  Orange  County  Register,  625 
N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 


AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  JOUR¬ 
NALISTS  will  earn  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  at  these  posi¬ 
tions:  PAGE  DESIGNER,  ASSIS¬ 
TANT  CITY  EDITOR,  FEATURES 
EDITOR.  State  your  preference. 

Our  university  is  dotted  with  lakes 
and  within  an  easy  drive  to  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  We  offer  a  progressive 
AM  paper  fhaF s  independently  owned. 
Send  resume,  tear  sheets,  and  references 
to  Tom  Lee,  Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh, 
Wl  54903. 


ASSISTANT  DESIGN  DIREQOR 
The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexico's 
leading  newspaper,  seeks  a  design 
supervisor  vrho  can  run  the  nightside 
show.  We  are  75  percent  complete 
with  conversion  to  Mac-based  pagina¬ 
tion  in  Quark,  and  we  plan  to  under¬ 
take  a  redesign  in  the  next  year.  We 
are  a  four  edition  newspaper  that  has 
commitment  to  hard  news  and  good  de¬ 
sign. 

Specific  duties  include  some  design 
of  Sunday  pages,  planning  A1,  criti¬ 
quing,  monitoring  vbrkbad,  page  (low 
and  makeovers,  enforcing  design  styles 
and  troubleshooting  pagination. 

Send  your  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Carolyn  Flynn,  Design  Director,  The 
Albuquerque  Journal,  7777  Jefferson 
NE,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  Dead¬ 
line  is  Oct.  1 5.  No  phone  calls,  please 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  — 
20,000  daily  AM  seeks  great  writer 
and  reporter  to  join  two-person  city 
desk  team.  Individual  will  oversee 
feature  side  of  news  report,  but  must  be 
able  to  handle  hard  news.  Must  be  or¬ 
ganized,  a  precise  editor,  able  to  coach 
writers  and  able  to  initiate  graphics 
to  accompany  stories.  Must  be 
passionate  about  journalism  but  not 
chained  to  old  habits.  Previous  city 
or  news  desk  experience  helpful.  Prefer 
candidates  who  know  that  newsroom 
leaders  can  be  easy-going  but  still  dili¬ 
gent  and  conscientious.  Self-starters 
will  earn  freedom  to  work  on  projects. 
Will  work  semi-swing  shift  Tuesday- 
Saturday.  Send  resume,  clips  to  City 
Editor  Kathleen  L'Ecluse,  The  Daily 
Republic,  PO  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 
94533. 

PROVEN  EXPERT  in  computer-assisted 
reporting.  Help  cover  our  exciting 
complex  binational  metro  area  and  teoc 
computer-reporting  skills  to  other 
staffers.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful. 
Send  letter,  resume,  vrork  samples  to 
Terry  Scott  Bertling,  Managing 
Editor  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


Classified 
Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News  Special  Sections 
department  is  looking  for  a  full-time 
associate  editor.  Must  be  Mac  and 
PageMaker  proficient.  Newspaper 
experience,  including  page  design, 
headline  and  caption  writing,  editing 
and  writing  skills,  required.  College 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  fiad 
preferred.  Requires  typing  of  40  wpm. 
Not  a  training  position.  Send  resume 
and  three  clips  to; 

DAILY  NEWS 
Special  Sections 

PO  Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365 
BOOK-TRADE  MAGAZINE 

Editor  with  journalism  background. 
Must  be  at  home  with  SCHOLARLY 
MATERIAL,  for  national  book-trade 
magazine  located  in  Garfield,  N.J. 
Experience  required  in  news  writing,  fea¬ 
ture  writir^  and  copy  editing.  Must  be 
organized  and  detail  oriented;  a  self 
storter  who  is  dependable,  reliable  and 
assumes  responsibility.  EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT. 
Non-smoking  office.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  PO  Box  AB,  Clifton, 
NJ  07015 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Writer  with  background  covering 
banking/finance  or  manufacturing 
sought  by  innovative  two-time  winner  or 
national  award  for  excellence  located  in 
a  center  of  high  technology  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  Applicants  should  have 
at  least  two  veers'  daily  experience  and 
must  be  skilled  in  hard  news  and  in- 
depth  reporting.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Dept.  E,  Rochester  Business  Journal, 
55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 

BUSINESS  JOURNAUST 
Palm  Beach  County  Publishing  Co. 
seeks  creative  and  aggressive  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  with  journalism  degree 
from  a  top  school  for  a  leading  newsletter 
in  the  booming  market  of  business 
restructurings.  Min.  3  years  writing 
experience  on  the  business  section  of  a 
newspaper  or  a  business  magazine 
required,  along  with  the  ability  to 
develop  contacts  with  high-powered  pros, 
generate  story  ideas  and  write  quick¬ 
ly.  Desktop  publishing  (Pogemoker)  and 
layout  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to:  LRP 
Publications,  Human  Resources 
Department  3(X)/ED,  747  Dresher  Rd., 
Horsham,  PA  19044. 

MAKE  IT  HAPPEN:  Group  of  three  S. 
California  7-day  AMs,  120,000 
circulation  is  building  an  all- 
star  news  and  copy  desk.  We  need  tal¬ 
ent  on  the  wires,  in  the  slots  and  on 
the  rim — and  pagination  is  just  down 
the  road.  The  right  editors  will  find  lots 
of  room  to  grow  and  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Desk  experience  necessary;  lots  of 
ambition  mandatory.  Call  or  write: 
Timothy  O' Mara,  Executive  News  Editor, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  1210 
N.  Azusa  Canyon  Rood,  W.  Covina, 
CA  91790.  (818)  962-881 1,  Ext.  2296. 


COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fast-paced  Zone  2  daily.  Must  hove 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sing 
and  edit  copy  in  conformance  with  AP 
style.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  The  independently- 
owned  Gazette  Newspapers  in  upstate 
New  York  is  looking  for  copy  editors 
with  proven  standaros.  Send  resumes  to 
Denis  Paquette,  Managing  Editor, 
Gazette  Newspapers,  2345  Maxon 
Road,  Scherrectady,  NY  12301. 

DEPUTY  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele- 
raph,  a  100,000-plus  circulation 
oily,  is  seeking  a  deputy  business 
editor  to  help  oversee  a  staff  of  three 
seasoned  reporters  and  tackle  some 
enterprise  business  reporting.  The 
successful  candidate  will  hove  strong 
writing,  reporting  and  editing 
skills;  sound  news  judgment;  and  the 
ability  to  coordinate  visuals. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter,  clips  and 
editing  samples  to  Al  Lewis,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph,  30  S.  Prosprct  St.,  PO 
Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

EDITOR 

Large  urban  newsweekly  located  in 
Zone  2  seeks  experienced  editor.  We're 
seeking  a  forward-thinking  editor  who 
can  ddiver  cutting-edge  journalism  and 
manage  a  department  of  sharp,  innovative 
people.  Background  must  include  a 
minimum  of  three  years  experience  as  an 
editor,  brood  knowledge  of  metropolitan 
issues,  the  arts  and  an  alternative 
journalism  background.  This  posi¬ 
tion  demands  an  editor  who  can  com¬ 
municate  the  vision  of  our  product  to 
his  staff  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  expand  on  this  vision  with  the  best 
in  alternative  journalism.  We  offer  an 
exciting  environment,  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  market,  and  a  progressive 
staff.  To  apply  for  this  position 
please  submit  your  resume  to  Box  6538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-I-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR  -  We're  an  award  winning 
weekly  looking  for  an  editor  who  still 
gets  excited  sinking  his  or  her  teeth  into 
a  juicy  story.  This  job  isn't  for  the 
reporter  looking  to  end  a  career  in  a 
cozy  desk.  We  need  someone  who  can 
produce  quality  copy,  has  a  'nose  for 
news"  and  is  a  proficient  poginator. 
We're  located  in  a  Northern  California 
resort  community  and  offer  a  quality 
lifestyle.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
6541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PART-TIME  COPY  EDITOR  for  NYO 
based  international  features  syndi¬ 
cate.  Fast,  reliable,  quick  study, 
imaginative,  must  know  AP  style. 
Hours  flexible. 

Disciplined,  motivated  individu¬ 
al  can  do  job  from  anywhere  with  IBM 
compatible,  2400-baud  fax  modem. 
Letter,  resume,  hourly  pay  reguirements 
to  Box  6552,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER.  Illi¬ 
nois'  largest  downstote  daily  seeks 
an  energetic  entertainment  reporter  to 
cover  the  music  scene  —  from  grunge  to 
pop,  heavy  metal  to  blues  —  as  well  as 
movies,  books  and  some  theater. 
Successful  applicant  will  hove  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  popular  culture, 
and  be  as  excited  about  covering  local 
entertainment  as  about  commenting  on 
national  trends.  This  reporter  also 
may  get  the  opportunity  to  rill  in  for  the 
entertainment  editor,  so  editing/ 
design  skills  would  be  a  plus.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Nancy 
Trueblood,  Sunday  Editor,  Journal 
Star,  1  News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL 
61643. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Joumal- 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 

GANNETT'S  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  scenic, 
family-oriented  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Upstate  New  York)  seeks  two  experi¬ 
enced  professionals: 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

A  fast,  creative  page  designer  and 
headline  writer  for  our  night  shift.  At 
least  two  years  of  daily  experience 
necessary.  Hastech  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  helpful. 

HEALTH  WRITER 

A  reporter  who  can  tell  health,  medical 
and  science  stories  in  human  terms.  At 
least  two  years  of  experience  with  a 
doily  newspaper  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  one 
entire  recent  week's  work,  plus  other 
samples  of  best  work,  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St., 
Elmira,  NY  1 4901 .  The  Star-Gazette  and 
Gannett  are  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployers.  We  value  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace  and  especially  en¬ 
courage  those  who  share  our  vision  to 

apply- _ 

GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 

The  Journal  Review  in  Crowfordsville, 
Ind.,  is  beginning  a  search  for  a 
government/ political  reporter.  A  vacan¬ 
cy  will  be  created  in  January  due  to 
retirement.  Person  in  this  position 
provides  primary  coverage  of  city  and 
county  government,  politics  and  other 
assignments  as  required.  At  least  two 
years  experience  in  the  field  is 
preferred.  The  Journal  Review  is  an 
1 1 ,000  circulation  daily.  Benefits 
include  a  401 K  program  and  pension 
plan.  Send  resumes  and  writing  samples 
to;  John  Pea,  Managing  Editor,  1 1 9 
N.  Green  St.,  CrawforasvHle,  IN  47933. 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER/paste-up 
person,  entry  level.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tena  Williams,  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  7900,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 


_ EDITORIAL 

LIFE  EDITOR  -  The  Florence  Morning 
News,  a  33,000  doily  located  90 
minutes  west  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  is 
seeking  a  life  editor  to  plan  and 
design  daily  lifestyles  pages  and 
supervise  two  writers.  Must  be  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  creative  individual  with  a 
commitment  to  providing  readers  with 
consumer-orientM  'news  to  use'  as  well 
as  entertaining  and  thought-provoking 
features.  Sena  resume  and  viwk  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Frank  Soyles  Jr.,  Managing 
Editor,  Florence  Morning  News,  PO 
Box  100528,  Florence,  S.C.  29501- 
0528;  Fax:  (803)  661-6558. 

METRO  EDITOR 

You're  an  aggressive  editor  with  at 
least  a  decade  of  experience.  You 
know  how  to  newspaper  os  a  city  ed¬ 
itor  in  a  hard  news  town.  Now,  you're 
ready  to  become  a  metro  editor,  lead¬ 
ing  a  team  of  talented  reporters  and 
editors  covering  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  regions  in  the  country.  You  have 
strong  investigative  reporting  and  con¬ 
tent  editing  skills,  supervisory  editing 
experience,  and  well-developed  tech¬ 
niques  for  molding  and  motivating 
young  jourrKilists.  If  you're  ready  for 
your  next  career  challenge,  send  a  cover 
letter,  two-page  biographical  sketch  and 
resume  to  Carl  Crothers,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  daily  in  competitive 
Zone  2  market  is  looking  for  on  experi¬ 
enced,  toke-charge  news  editor  to  run 
its  news  desk.  This  is  a  senior, 
shirt-sleeved  leadership  position 
with  responsibility  for  editing, 
layout  and  pagination  of  all  news  pages. 
Applicants  should  have  superior  news 
sense;  demonstrable  success  leading 
editors  in  producing  strong  news  pages 
with  intelligent  stories,  engaging 
headlines  and  sharp  graphics;  ond 
familiarity  with  color,  production 
procedures  and  page  flow  deadlines. 
Send  two  recent  issues  of  your  paper, 
a  half-dozen  layout  examples  and  a  let¬ 
ter  describing  your  qualifications  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6551, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 
2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Portsmouth  Daily  Times,  a  7-day, 
1 7K-f  daily  newspaper  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sports  reporter  with  pagination 
and  layout  experience.  Will  consider 
entry-level  as  well  as  applicants  with 
doily  experience.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Chris  Buckle, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Portsmouth  Daily 
Times,  637  Sixth  Street,  PO  Box  581; 
Portsmouth,  OH  45662.  No  phone  calls. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PUSHY  17K  DAILY  SEEKS  cop  reporter 
who  keeps  his  or  her  ear  glued  to  the 
scanner  and  can't  wait  to  dig  into  max¬ 
imum  security  prison,  small  town  police 
force  and  ingrown  court  system.  Send 
dips  and  resume  to  ME,  The  Citizen, 
25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  100-r  year-old 
4000-f  circulation  weekly  seeks 
managing  editor.  Liveability  tops. 
Growing  economy.  Appliconts  must 
have  writing,  odvolising  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Doily  Press  in  Victorville, 
California,  a  fully  paginated,  7-day, 
30,000  AM  daily,  seeks  sports 
editor  to  lead  4-person  staff  for  strong 
section  weighted  toward  local  sports. 
Coverage  area  includes  six  high 
schools,  junior  college,  plus  highly 
successful  minor  league  baseball  team. 
Successful  candidate  is  probably 
either  the  sports  editor  on  similar¬ 
sized  paper,  or  strong  Number  2  ready 
to  move  up.  We  seek  a  proven  manager 
with  excellent  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills,  an  eye  for  off-beat  spoi^  cover¬ 
age,  and  a  willingness  to  respond  to 
reader  requests.  Salary  range 
$500-$575  weekly.  Send  all  inquir¬ 
ies  (no  calls)  with  resume,  references, 
dips  to: 

Steve  Williams,  Editor 
THE  DAILY  PRESS 
PO  Box  1389 

Vidotville,  CA  92393 

SPORTS  REPORTER;  As  a  sports  repor¬ 
ter  with  The  Daily  hern  (PM  M-F,  AM 
S-S),  you'll  hove  the  opportunity  to 
cover  events  from  Little  League  to  the 
pros.  But  what  we're  really  interested  in 
is  a  writer  who  can  provide  the  facts 
while  delivering  a  well  told  story  that 
might  attract  trie  non-sports  reader  to 
the  section. 

You'll  also  ^  a  chorKe  at  page  design. 
Write:  John  G.  Huckaby,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Daily  Item,  200  A^rket 
St.,  Box  607,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  desk  person. 
7-day  AM  in  Northwest  New  Mexico. 
Candidate  should  have  at  least  two 
^rs  experience  in  sports  department. 
Pagination  (Quark  XPress)  a  plus. 
Call  Hilary,  Farmington  Daily 
Times  (505)  325-4545. 


STAFF  REPORTER.  Region  2  weekly 
looking  for  best/brightest  to  continue 
aword^nning  coverage  of  Town  Hall. 
Great  opportunity  (or  young  person  with 
some  experience.  (No  beginners, 
please.)  We're  in  country,  2  hours 
from  NYC  and  Boston.  Full  benefits. 
Send  resume,  dips,  references  to  Box 
6542,  Editor  &  PuUisher. 


THEATER  CRITIC/REPORTER 
The  Palm  Beach  Past  has  an  opening 
(or  a  theater  critk/reporter  with  equal 
emphasis  placed  on  reporting  and  re¬ 
viewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Please  send 
resume  otkI  dips  to  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts 
&  Entertainment  Editor,  THE  PALM 
BEACH  POST,  PO  Box  24700,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  CINCINNATI  POST,  a  Scripps 
Howard  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  with  at 
least  five  years  of  experience.  Initial 
assignments  would  include  small 
business  and  spot  news,  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  break  into  beat  reporting. 
Cincinnati  is  home  to  several  Fortune 
500  companies,  including  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Kroger  and  Chiquita  Brands. 
Please  send  letter,  resume  and  at  least 
10  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Dan 
Andriacco,  Business  Editor,  The 
Cincinnati  Post,  1 25  E.  Court  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202.  Minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


THE  MODESTO  BEE 
A  MCCLATCHY  PAPER 
NEEDS  A  COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  a  quality  northern  California 
newspaper  with  an  increasing  daily 
circulation  of  82,000.  We  offer  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  a  beautiful  area  offer¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  at  or 
near  entry  level,  with  some  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  to  fill  a  current  open¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor. 

Duties  include  editing,  selecting 
and  preparing  news  c(3py  (or  publi¬ 
cation.  Will  write  headline,  prepare 
page  dummies,  and  coordinate  with 
production.  Must  be  excellent  and 
experienced  at  page  layout  and  de¬ 
sign. 

Candidates  must  hove  a  college  degree 
or  equivalent  professional  experience, 
doily  newspaper  copy  desk  experience; 
orrd  good  English  language,  editing 
and  crxnmunication  skills.  Must  be  able 
to  meet  deadlines.  Nights  arnf  weekend 
work  required.  Bilingual  skills  a 
plus. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  aixl  profes¬ 
sional  refererKes  to:  Human  Resource, 
The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352,  or  fax  to  (209) 
578-2095.  Minorities  and  females  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  EOE/M/F/H/V 


THE  MOSCOW  TIMES,  Russia's  only 
English-language  daily  newspaper  is 
expanding  its  business  section  this 
autumn.  We  are  seeking  experienced 
editors  and  reporters  with  expertise  in 
business  and  economic  news  and  a 
solid  working  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language.  A  background  in  East  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Soviet  ecorKxnics  would  work 
strongly  in  a  candidate's  favor.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Joy  Ross, 
Deputy  Editor,  The  Moscow  Times,  by 
(ax  to:  (7095)  257  321 1 ,  or  in  the  U.S. 
by  mail  to:  Jay  Ross,  The  Moscow  Times, 
208  E.  51st  St.,  Suite  295,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 


EDfTORIAL 


THE  ViaORIA  ADVOCATE,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  40,000 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South  Texas, 
has  immediate  openings  (or  reporters 
and  copy  editors  with  1  -3  years  of  daily 
experience.  Fax  resume  and  5  best 
writing  samples  or  headlines  to  Poul 
Cline  Jr.,  Assistant  M.E.,  (512) 
574-1220.  The  Victoria  Advocate, 
311  E.  Constitution  St.,  Victoria, 
TX  77901.  Tel.  (512)  575-1451. 


The  POST-TRIBUNE,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  just  outside  Chicago  in 
Northwest  Indiana,  has  three  key 
editing/management  positions.  We 
need  a  diverse  group  of  ei^rienced 
applicants  to  help  our  73,000-daily, 
86,000-Sunday  morning  daily  grow  in 
an  extremely  competitive  market.  We 
will  fill  jobs  as  the  right  persons 
come  along.  Move  fast. 

SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR.  We  need 
someone  with  at  least  7  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  including  some  reporting  and 
editing  assignments.  The  background 
does  not  ho^  to  include  only  sports, 
and  news  editing  background  would  be 
helpful.  We  want  someone  who  has 
some  supervisory  assigning  experience 
and  a  good  sense  of  vmat  high  school 
sports  means  to  local  readers.  This  ed¬ 
itor  would  supervise  a  seven-person 
sports  staff  ana  a  couple  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  CONTACT;  Monoging  Editor  Kay 
Manning,  (219)  881-3150. 

PHOTO  EDITOR.  We  need  someone 
who  can  teach  photographers  new 
skills,  be  a  good  editor  of  photographs 
and  be  our  lead  liaison  <xi  photo  tech¬ 
nology.  We  need  someone  who  has 
been  a  photographer,  preferably  (or  at 
least  5  years.  We  need  someone  who 
has  some  supervisory  experience, 
preferably  at  least  1  to  2  years.  This 
editor  would  supervise  a  group  of  six 
photographers.  CONTACT;  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Val  Pipps> 
(219)  881-3105. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  We  need  someone  who 
is  an  ace  when  it  comes  to  deadlines, 
someone  who  is  creative  with  design 
and  layout,  someone  who  knows  and 
nearly  worships  style.  And  we  need 
someone  who  knows  pagination.  We 
need  someone  virith  at  least  1 0  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience,  preferably 
with  reporting,  copy  editing  and  assign¬ 
ing  editing  background.  This  person 
would  supervise  copy  editors  in  our 
news  production  group.  CONTACT: 
M.E.  Kay  Manning,  (219)  881-3150. 

Also,  always  interested  in  talking 
with  experienced  artists,  copy 
editors,  designers  and  assigning 
editors. 

Local,  region,  ethnic,  age,  gender, 
sexual  orientation  and  other  types  of 
diversity  is  important  with  all  of 
our  job  searches. 

DON'T  DELAY.  Even  with  a  phone  call, 
mail  resumes  and  samples  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Manning  or  Pipps  at; 

Post-Tribune 
1065  Broadway 
Gary,  IN  46402-2998 


WRITERS/REPORTERS 

$25,000  -  $95,000 

The  Notional  ENQUIRER,  America's 
biggest-selling  paper,  has  rare 
openings  for  reporters  arKi 
reporter  trainees. 

Successful  applicants  would 
be  based  in  Los  Angeles  or  at 
The  ENQUIRER'S  Florida 
Headquarters. 

Salary  based  on  results.  Period. 

The  hte^l'lEN^IRER 
Department  ND 
Lantono,  FL  33464 


HEAD  HUNTER 


HEAD  HUNTER  wants  resumes  of  su¬ 
perior  management  candidates.  All  ar¬ 
eas.  We  hnd  you  the  right  slot.  No  fee. 
Resume  to  The  Dragoset  Group,  7608 
North  1 7th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  AZ  85021 . 


AUkRKETING 


MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  (or  creotive,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be 
a  team  player,  vrho  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  initiotive.  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Applicants 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 


MEDIA/PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

MEDIA  COORDINATOR 

The  Midwest  Sustainable  Agriculture 
Working  Group  and  Sustainable  Agri¬ 
culture  Coalition  seek  a  half-time 
employee  to  serve  as  spokesperson  in 
Woshington  D.C.  and  to  coordinate  the 
national  media  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  activities.  Must  have  strong 
bockground  in  sustainable  agricul¬ 
ture  and  federal  agriculture  policy, 
experience  working  with  media,  solid 
writing  skills,  public  speaking 
ability  and  work  well  with  coali¬ 
tions.  Journalism  or  P.R.  experience 
helpful.  Salary  $15,000  •  $18,000. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
erKes  and  five  writing  samples  to  Mark 
Schultz,  Land  Stewardship  Project, 
14758  OsHund  Trail  N.,  Marine,  MN 
55047  by  Nov.  1 . 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  with 
minimum  5  years  experience;  prefer 
Goss  Metro  and/or  Urbanite.  Double 
width  experience  and  basic  plateroom 
knowledge  desirable.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Tollohassee  Democrat,  Human 
Resources  Department,  PO  Box  990, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0990.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SALES 


SALES 

Move  to  sunny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/salary  requirements; 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  to:  (505)  344-9024 


TRAINING 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  214,000-i- 
and  1 250  employees,  is  seeking  an  in- 
house  trainer  with  experietKe  in  the  area 
of  program  development.  Qualified 
candidates  virill  hove  2  years'  manager¬ 
ial  experience  and  be  able  to  develop 
diverse  training  programs.  Samples 
of  developed  programs  must  be  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  Fox  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Fox  number  1  (800) 
606-2467. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weel<s-$5,75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weel<s-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  iine,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  f>er  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $86, 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROliER,  CFO,  CPA  with  1 5  years 
diversified  experience  including 
managing  H.R.  M.I.S.  and  production. 
Available  immediately  due  to  sale. 
John  Habbe  (508)  772-4110. 


ARTS  WRITER.  Classical  music 
and  jazz,  film,  books.  Columnist  (or 
12  years;  features,  profiles  and 
reviews.  Fine  editing  skills, 
solid  musical  credentials.  Box  6550, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BULLFIGHTS  TO  BOND  MARKETS  - 
Madrid-based  print/broadcast/ photo 
journalist  looking  (or  more  freelance 
outlets.  Currently  producing  news  and 
business  features  for  dailies,  trades 
and  public  radio.  For  clips/tape 
contact  Andrew  at  (202)  3 1 9-2494.  After 
November  1st  Call  (34-1)  539-1474. 

CAN  DO:  Will  make  food  pages  make 
money.  Innovative  writer/editor  has 
kitchen  savvy.  Seeks  change.  Ideas  to 
win  readers,  call  (803)  233-6059. 

CARIBBEAN!  On-the-spot  reporter, 
photographer,  and  researcher  ready 
with  ideas  tailored  (or  you.  Can  travel. 
Lynda  Lohr  (809)  776-7463.  Box  271, 
St.  John,  yirgin  Islands  00831. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  exper- 
ierKe  on  college  paper  with  two  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


FIRST-RATE  AND  FLEXIBLE 
Recent  Northwestern  MSJ  seeks  G/A, 
hard  news  or  business  beat  in  middle- 
sized  market.  Five  internships  iworkinq 
in  Miami,  Seattle,  D.C.,  plus  4  years  of 
college  newspaper  reporting  and  editing 
in  Chicago  area.  Business  writing 
background  along  with  solid  G/A 
clips.  Rapier  wit,  incisive  prose, 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  immediately.  Call  (206) 
746-7689. 

REPORTER  SEEKS  new  challenge. 
Former  Navy  Journalist  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience  covering  city  beat  and 
features.  Layout  and  editing  experience 
also.  Will  relocate.  Call  John  (714) 
970-0853. 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  for  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Call  Rich  at  (202)  479-4603  or 
(202)  682-4322. 

SHE'S  A  FIRST  rate  photographer/ 
writer  in  the  South.  He's  a  features 
wizard/columnist  in  the  north.  Dynam¬ 
ic  duo  tired  of  long  distance  rela¬ 
tionship  seeking  staff  positions  on 
publication  sympathetic  to  our 
plight.  Daily,  weekly  and  magazine 
experience.  All  inquiries  welcome. 
Those  from  Northern  Rockies  (especial¬ 
ly  Montana)  will  make  our  day.  Contact 
MX  6546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Need  someone  to  lead 
your  mid-sized  daily  out  of  the  minor 
leagues?  I've  worked  with  the  best,  and 
I  can  get  your  team  there  in  a  hurry. 
Fox  me  (817)  633-4965. 

TEMPLE  U  GRAD  with  5-plus  years  of 
Florida  daily  experience.  Won  FSNE 
features  award  as  cops  and  municipal 
reporter.  Covered  major  college  and 
H.S.  sparts  beat  at  100,000  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news,  sports  or  features  opening  at 
daily  that  craves  enterprise  reporting 
anci  concise  writing.  Will  relocate. 
Call  Lou  (904)  239-5120. 

WRITES  WITH  PASSION  ready  for 
move,  22  years  making  lifestyle/arts 
appeal  to  brood  readership.  Clips  to 
prove,  call  (803)  233-6059. 


FREELANCE 


AWARD  WINNING,  Florida-based 
reporter  available  for  news,  feature 
assignments.  Details:  Paul  Carson 
(305)  726-3924. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


MANAGER  with  masters.  1 5  years  e^yer- 
ierKe  in  large  newspapers.  Color  from 
Hell  to  Photoshop.  Community  to  Metro 
presses.  Coordinated  multimillion 
dollar  press  erections  and  Macintosh 
prepress  installations.  Results  oriented, 
creative  solver,  hands-on,  hardvrorker. 
Leader  by  respect  and  affection. 
Wanting  a  bigger  challenge.  Reply  to 
Box  6535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


No.  Of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Tina  Lesher 

JOURNALISM  ACADEMIA  NEEDS 
MORE  FEMALE  ROLE  MODELS 


SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  jour¬ 
nalists  who  enter  the  academic  realm 
represent  special  entities  in  the  class¬ 
room;  they  carve  their  pedagogical  ap¬ 
proaches  from  a  lifetime  of  experience 
in  the  newspaper  field. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  I 
was  a  graduate  student  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  I 
studied  under  the  tutelage  of  Dorothy 
Roe  Lewis.  The  memories  are  etched 
in  my  mind.  In  my  professional  and 
academic  careers,  1  have  looked  to 
those  recollections  as  a  standard  for 
my  work. 

Lewis  was  more  than  a  typical  edu¬ 
cator  for  me;  she  was  the  only  female 
professor  who  taught  me  in  college  or 
my  master’s  program. 

As  an  undergraduate,  I  had  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  being  schooled  by  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  Jesuit  priests.  They  brought  an 
intellectual  bent  to  liberal  arts  studies 
and  truly  taught  their  charges  how  to 
think. 

Dealing  with  women  students,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  new  phenomenon  for  many 
of  the  priests  because  at  the  time,  most 
Jesuit  institutions  (Georgetown,  Holy 
Cross,  Loyola)  remained  all-male.  The 
absence  of  women  faculty  members 
translated  into  a  lack  of  role  models  for 
female  enrollees. 

That  proved  particularly  distressing 
to  individuals  like  yours  truly,  whose  ed¬ 
ucational  objectives  were  pursuing  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  studies.  A  woman’s 
perspective  certainly  would  have  en¬ 
hanced  my  education. 

On  I  ventured  to  Missou,  flagship  of 
American  journalism  studies  and  a 
mecca  for  would-be  journalists.  Here,  I 
assumed  the  ratio  between  female  fac¬ 
ulty  members  and  students  would  be 
better.  Not  true.  All  my  initial  courses 
were  taught  by  men. 

And  then  came  Lewis. 


Lesher  is  coordinator,  journalism  for  the 
Department  of  Communication  at 
William  Paterson  College  in  Wayne , 
NJ. 


A  successful  track  record  as  an  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  reporter  and 
Associated  Press  women’s  editor  gave 
her  an  edge  up  in  the  classroom.  She 
came  to  Missouri,  her  alma  mater,  as  a 
recruited  visiting  professor  who  would 
work  with  students  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  the  Missourian,  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  produced  at  the  school. 

What  a  refreshing  departure  for  the 
distaff  members  of  the  student  body  — 
to  have  a  true  role  model  out  of  the 
professional  ranks! 

Her  concern  extended  beyond  the 
classroom.  Sundays  during  summer  ses¬ 
sions.  Lewis  would  invite  students  to 
her  home  for  dinner;  the  afternoon 


viously  taught. 

The  fault  extends  beyond  a  selection 
committee’s  choice.  Frankly,  the  small 
number  of  qualified  female  applicants 
often  makes  it  impossible  to  choose  a 
woman  for  a  faculty  post  in  a  profes¬ 
sionally  oriented  field. 

Many  women,  I  dare  say,  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  potential  educators. 
They  may  hold  graduate  degrees  and 
have  professional  experience,  but  they 
discount  their  potential  because  they 
may  have  taken  “mothering”  breaks  or 
because  they  believe  their  respective 
jobs  do  not  match  those  held  by  men. 

But  academia  needs  more  female 
role  models  —  the  Dorothy  Roe  Lewis 


While  colleges  are  making  headway  in  attracting 
women  to  administrative  posts,  they  need  more 
emphasis  on  bolstering  the  teaching  ranks  —  the 
heart  of  an  institution. 


would  feature  a  lovely  meal  and  con¬ 
versation  with  the  professor  and  her 
ex-newsman  spouse. 

Lewis  reportedly  was  at  Missouri 
courtesy  of  a  recruitment  effort  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  opportunities  for 
future  women  professionals.  Between 
that  recruitment  approach  of  the  1960s 
and  today,  something  happened.  To  be 
more  exact,  nothing  happened. 

Recruitment  of  role  models  from  the 
real  world  has  failed  to  become  part  of 
the  bid  to  make  education  equal  for 
men  and  women.  That  is  particularly 
evident  in  professional  communication 
fields.  While  women  outnumber  men 
in  most  communication  programs,  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  female  faculty  role 
models  are  far  from  exemplary. 

At  the  college  where  I  teach,  I  re¬ 
main  the  lone  woman  professor  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  film,  radio/TV,  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  broadcast  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialties.  That  situation 
was  mirrored  at  a  college  where  I  pre¬ 


types  who  will  bring  all-encompassing 
backgrounds  into  our  classrooms  and 
help  women  students  determine  how 
to  juggle  future  responsibilities. 

Academia  needs  to  adopt  the  busi¬ 
ness  mentality  —  go  out  and  recruit 
women  faculty  members.  While  col¬ 
leges  are  making  headway  in  attracting 
women  to  administrative  posts,  they 
need  more  emphasis  on  bolstering  the 
teaching  ranks  —  the  heart  of  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  time  has  come  to  create  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  women,  particularly  those  with 
professional  experience,  and  welcome 
them  into  the  academic  family.  The 
failure  of  academia  to  move  ahead  ap¬ 
preciably  since  the  1960s  proves  upset¬ 
ting  to  such  professionals-turned-pro- 
fessors  as  yours  truly.  Women  students 
need  role  models  and  everyone,  from 
administrators  to  affirmative-action 
proponents,  should  strive  to  bring  col¬ 
leges  out  of  the  ’60s.  lEdfP 
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The  1993  E&P  International  \bar  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "l/llh</s  l/Vhere" 


SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
^  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


YearBook 


SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  US. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  liV/iere:  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


Millions  of  colors 

MILLIONS  OF  DETAILS. 

FOR  JUST  A  COUPLE 
OF  THOUSAND 


Coolscan’s  color  sensitivity,  optical 
definition  and  low  $2300*  price  tag  have 
already  made  it  the  standard  of  quality  and 
value  in  desktop  film  scanners. 

Of  course,  we  could  name  a  million  more 
great  reasons  why  you  should  buy  Coolscan™. 
But  we’ll  keep  it  short  and  simple,  since 
Coolscan  is  a  simple  tool  to  use,  whether 
you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC.  In  fact,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative 
filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700 
dpi.  And  the  scanner  does  the  rest. 

Coolscan  is  also  exceptionally  quiet,  com¬ 
pact  and  designed  to  fit  into  most  half-height 

/  Nton  s  a  ragietBred  tradamarlc  and  CteiBcan  is  a  bademarfc  Of  Nikon.  Inc. 

^  '  d993  Ntan.  Inc.  ’suggested  retail  price  in  U.3.  dollars 


disk  drive  bays.  A  lightweight,  external  model 
is  also  available  for  just  $260Q.* 

So  if  you  want  scans  that  look  like  a  million 
for  just  a  couple  of  thousand,  now  you  know 
how  to  get  them.  With  Coolscan.  For  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  your  nearest  Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or 
for  a  br’ochure,  call  1-8Q0-52-NIK0N  or 
{51 6)  547-4355.' 


Nikon. 

EUCntONK  IMAGING 
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